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ABSTRACT 

An investigation %fas conducted to assess the effect 
of enterprise dominance on selected aspects of the infrastructure of 
agriculture. The hypothesis was that- dominance of a particular type 
of farming in an area is signified by a set of cultural and social 
values that dispose the agencies serving farmers and the farmers 
th^selves to favor interests, and activities associated with the 
dominant enterprise, and to disparge and neglect activities 
associated %rith subordinate enterprises. Measurement of 
enterprise-dominance effects involved the selection of (1) an area in 
central Kentucky, in which beef cattle production was more important 
than hog production, and (2) an area in %festern Kentucky in trtiich 
these two enterprises tiere equally important. The survey farmers 
reflected in their own enterprises the area differences in relative 
dominance of beef cattle and hogs. The hypothesis was supported in 
the following ways: (1) .the agent's perception of farmers' 
commitments to hog production, (2) the amount of time extension agent 
spent on matters, pertaining to beef cattle compared with hogs, (3) 
the relative numbers of requests for information the agents received 
from beef cattle and hog producers, («) the proportions of his farm 
visits in which the agent dealt with a beef cattle or hog production 
problem, (5) the. farmers with whom he most often initiated contact, 
and (6) the relative emphasis of the extension agents on recommended 
practices pertaining to beef cattle and hogs. . (Author/CK) 
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Enterprise Dominance as Related to 
Communication and Farmers' 
Technological Competence 
and Satisfaction' 

Hy C. A/. Coutihvtumr 

INTRODUCTION: THE PROBLEM 

^ Regional spcciali/-;ilion in agricultural production is as pervasive 
in the United States as it is worldwide. Specialization^ of course, is 
the dominance of u particular type of farnung or product in an area. 
Research done several decades ago, principally by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural E' onoinics, U.S.D A., identified seven or eight major types of 
farnung areas in the United States. In such analyses Kentucky wixs 
divided into a gejieral and self-sufficing farming area and a tobacco 
and general farming area. In general farming areas, the most char- 
acteristic factor is the absence of a dominant crop or animal product, 
i.e., one that tends to exercise controlling influence on the lifeways of 
the rural people. These general descriptions of farming patterns are 
somewhat misleading on two counts: (1) they fail to take into 
account much local variation, and (2) structural change in agriculture 
has made them out of date. 

•'The latter is especially pertinent for Kentucky as the extent of 
specialization has progressed rapidly in the two decades since the last 
major work on type-of-fanning areas was completed.- During this 
period production of poultr>% sheep and dairy has declined in impor- 
tance in many areas of the state while that of beef cattle, swine, tob- 
acco, and forage crops has become more important.^* The variety of 
agricultural enterprises has been reduced, and some areas formerly 
classified as tobacco and general farjning are now better described as 
tobacco and beef cattle areas. 



I The author cxprcssw appreciation to Dr. Eldon Snitth, Professor of AKrtciiltiiral Economics, 
for his thoughtful and helpful comment on an earlier draft of thi« nLinitstrtpt. The author, how. 
ever, is responsible for its present content. 

= C. C. Taylor and others. Rural Life in ihc United States, \. Y.: Alfred KnopL 1949, p, 
33f> et passim. 

3 For a detailed statement of sources of farm income l>y areas of Kentucky sec Wtlmer 
Brownmg and Stephen Q. Allen. Kentucky A^ricuttural Income Potential by Extension Areas, 
Lrxmgton. Ky.: University of Kentucky Cooperative E^tension Service, Unnum. pub.. 1966. 
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Two srls of questions may hv raised with respect to donunanee in 
type of fanning and change in these patterns over time. One leads in 
the direction of the search for causes of speciah'zation in agriciiUural 
production. The other directs attention to the consequences of special- 
ization for related organisations, institutions, the productioi; of alterna. 
tive agriculture products, and the habits, attitudes and ways of living 
of farm people. The research reported in this paper focused primarily 
on .several aspects of the latter problem, the consequence of dominant 
type of fanning for communication stnicture, for fanners' technological 
competence and for the satisfactions of farmers with their farm enter^ 
prises. nowe\er, indirectly these consequences haw a potential bear- 
ing on the future productivity and dominance of enterprises. 

One important characteristic of commercial agriculture is a highly 
<leveloped technology. Use of a scientific technology by farmen; 
depends on the existence and efficient use of a communications system 
bringing new technology to fanners. As a particular farm enterprise 
becomes dominant in an area, what is the consequence for the com. 
munications system and, hence, for the future competitive position of 
this and other enterprises? Does it mean that communications efforts 
become increasingly concentrated on the dominant enterprise? If .so, 
what is the consequence for alternative farm entequises? Do they 
receive decreasing, pcrluips disproportionately less attention? Would 
not the conduct of the minor farm enterprises on a .scientific Ixisis thus 
become increasingly difficult?^ 

Commonsense tells us that a man .seeks to do those things that he 
finds satisfying and to avoid other alternatives. Attitude thus both 
reflects past exi>erience and signifies probable future action. Where 
a particular enterprise dominates, is it not likely that farmers* attitiidc-s 
will strongly favor it o\'er alternative enterprises? If so, is it not also 
likely that the mere existence of this attitude constitutes a handicap 
to invoK'cmcnt in less favored enterprises? Moreover, will not the 
support of others engendered by participation in the strongly favored 
enterprise help carry the entrepreneur through disappointments and 
inevitable minor difficulties, while prevailing negative attitudes toward 
a minor enterprise tend to impel him to consider his first disappoint, 
ment as a sign of inevitable failure? 

For reasons explained in the •'Research Design" part of this report, 
two types of farm enterprises found widely in the .state-beef cattle 
and hogs-were chosen to test the impact of enterprise dominance. 

* One advantrtKc «ninetl hy a dominant cnU r prise is the rt!)ility of its supporters to inarshaff 
puhlie 5uppi)rt for rescirch to help solve prohletns that arise :ind to maintain its competitive 
positi»»n. See also A. O. Hirschnian, The StraU'titj of Economic Dccchimcnt, Xevv Haven- Yale 
University Pri-ss, 1958, pp. 52.72; 98.118. 
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Thus, in more specific terms, the research question relates to the con- 
sequences of dominant heef cattle (or hog production) in an arca for 
the Satisfaction of farmers with the subordinate hog (or beef) enter- 
prise, and of the impact of the dominant enterinise on the development 
of communicatioas supporting the subordinate enterprise and the 
technical competence of fanners in each enteq^rise. Because beef 
cattle and hogs are prominent commercial farming enten^riscs, it was 
thought that in\'estigrttion of these two enterprises would pro\'ide a 
good basis for determining the impact of a particular enterprise on 
these aspects of farmers behavior. 

With this general explanation, let us turn now to a more theorctical 
consideration of the problem. 

THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 

It has often been observed that a type-of-farming area is char- 
acterized by a prevailing culture and life style. As Dr. Carl Taylor 
contended, "the pn juction of the same farm product or combination 
of products results in many common activities among the ix'ople, and 
therefore in broadly similar interests, attitudes, and values/'"' That is, 
when a particular type of farming is dominant in a geographic area of 
some size, it is not merely the mast common ^type of farming to be 
found, but it also commands the principal interests of people and 
governs their rhythm of work and leisure activity. The dominant type 
of farming thus provides common personal experiences to share with 
others and encourages social interaction. To be in step with these 
rhythms is therefore associated with satisfactions; to be out of step, 
as would be true of someone with a different set of enterprises, 
frustrates desires for socially satisfying interaction with neighbors and 
makes the person somewhat socially isolated. 

The impact of a dominant type of farming in an area extends far 
beyond the farmers engaged in the enterprise. If a given enterprise 
is quantitatively more important than others, it means that merchants, 
credit agencies, marketing and processing firms, and the like, acquire 
competency and develop more highly their organizations which 
service that enterprise rather than the minor ones in the area. This 
includes the system of communication through private firms, mass 
media, and government agencies, including exten ion units. Tlie more 
a single enteri^rise dominates an area, the more the interests of all 
these people-businessmen, technical specialists, and farmers-are re- 
lated. 
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Tlic devolopinnil of c-oinpotoncr in coininunitalion of Ictlmical 
infonnalicni requires lime and vlUni as does development of com- 
petence in production of a commodity. Competence and success 
commonly go together. As a particular type of farming becomes more 
and more dominant in an area, extension agents and media people find 
their time and activity increasingly de\'Oted to die enterprise. Suc- 
cessful performance of their appointed tasks tends to depend increas- 
ingly on their comnetenc^* in, and the energy devoted to. serving tne 
farmer in the forefront. His sxkvvss signifies their own sucvess^and 
seemingly justifies the time and effort spent in his behalf. The converse 
is also true. His failure is theirs also. 

Thus, one general hypothesis of this studv is that ha a farm enter- 
pri.se hcx-omes dominant in an area, or to the extent that it dominates 
other enterpri.ses in an area, it dojuinates the social structures, including 
the eommunicalion structure, and c-ontrols the resources that are 
instrumental to its successful operation. The present study is concerned 
\vith two corollaries of this hypothesis. 

The first concerns the output of information from media to farmers. 
i.e., what is available for the farmer to use. In this respect, it is hypo, 
thesiml that the more a particular enterpri.se becomes dominant, the 
more the information available to farmers is confined to the dominant 
enterprise. The .second corollary concerns farmei.s' me of sources of 
media of information. If the amounts of information pertaining to 
farming enterprises from .sources and media differ, farmers' oppor- 
tunities to obtain needed information are affected, especially if the 
difierences in available information are substantial. Thus, the more a 
particular enterpri.se becomes dominant, the more will potential 
receivers engaged in subordinate enterpri.ses have difiieulty finding 
helpful communicators and media, i.e., the less will they use particular 
.sources compared with the use made of these .sources by those engaged 
in the dominant enterpri.se. Not only is this to be expected of such 
.sources as the Extension Agent for Agriculture and the newspaper 
but of other fanners as sources. That is, if one type of enterprise 
prevails in an area, farmers engaged in an alternative enterpri.se 
presumably would have difficulty finding other competent farmers and, 
in consequence, would travel farther and contact them Jess frequendy. 

A commuriication system that favors the dominant enterprise there- 
by may adversely affect the technical competence of farmei-s engaged 
in odier enterprises. Farmers in the dominant enterprise find neces.sary 
information readily available; those in subordinate enterpri.ses may 
have to look far afield to obtain needed information. Moreover, the 
presence of many with a common interest in the same enterprise 
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strcngllioMs inlcrcsl in matters of common welfare. If most farmers are 
interested in tlie same enterprise, many informal channels of com- 
miinication are opened in which matters relevant to the operation of 
the enterprise are discussed. Uy this means the evaluation and ac- 
ccptance of new tc»chnolog\' are speeded." 

Tlie second hypothesis with which this study is concerned is thus 
that the teclmical competence of farmeis in areas where tlie enterprise 
is dominant will he greater with respect to that enterprise, other 
things heing eciual, than in those areas where the enterprise is not 
dominant. 

As a particular type of farming comes to dominate an area, not 
only do fanners perceive more and more of their acli\"ilies as related 
to the major enterprise, hut also they perceive their welfare and their 
fate as tied to it. Growth of the industry is regarded as essential, 
and the well-being of the enterprise aiTccts the mood of the populace! 
Moreover, doing well in the enterprise is widely recognized as success 
in one of lifes most cherished activities, and brings prestige and 
satisfaction. The satisfaction with the enterprise is also enhanced by 
the expressive symbolism associated with it. Its salient qualities and 
activities have sometimes become heroic and romantic themes re- 
counted in literature and song. The principal components, e.g., the 
man and his prize steer, the cow and her calf, are depicted in 
photography and art. Doubtless the more dominant the enterprise, or 
the greater participation in it, the more the enterprise assumes a moral 
quality. Not only is the enterprise "good," but also the men who engage 
in it, especially if successful, are "good men," members of an esteemed 
"fraternal" group. The opposite side of the coin is that those who 
engage in other types of enteq^rises may be regarded as **strange," 
perhaps as **no.bodies.'* The third hypothesis thus is that farmers will 
experience satisfaction with an enterprise, other things being equal, 
in direct relation to its dominance in an area. 

RESEARCH DESIGN' 

Tlie purpose of this study was to examine the relationship between 
the dominance of a socio-cultural pattern and the strength of support- 
ing social stnieture. Tliis invoK'ed several considerations. First, 
dominance, of course, is a relational concept. There must be at least 



« Janus N. /oiinu and A. Lev Coleman* "Xc .uhborhood Norms and the Adoption of Farm 
Practices,' Rural SocioloKy. 24 (1959): .072-380; C. Milton Cotmlienour* "The Rate of Tech- 
.1^5 309 Locality Oioiips,'* Anicricnn Jonrnal of Sociolofiy, 69 (1904): 

•For a more technical exposition of the reuurcii hypotheses and desiKn see Appendix A. 
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ouv proiniiu'iit subordinate enterprise. Second, For l)()tli tlieorelie and 
practical reasons, the dominant pattern sliould l)e relatively iniportanl 
aniong all enterprises in the area, Not only is this essential if the type 
of farming is to exercise a controlling influence, but also the effeels 
of dominance of the enterprise are easier to measure. ]Mnalh% an 
adequate test of our hypotheses requires that the two enterprises vary 
from an area in which one enterprise is dominant and the other 
subordinate to an area in which the reverse pattern of enterprise 
dominance occurs. 

It is difficult, of course, to find enterprises and situations that fully 
satisfy these conditions. After some search, however, beef cattle and 
liogs were chosen as enterprises that are relati\ely alike and <iuite 
important statewide and to individual farmers. Moreover, counties 
were identified in which there is relative equivalence of the enter- 
prises a.s well as where beef cattle are considerably more important 
than hogs. Finally, there is variation in the extent to which farmers 
specialize in these two enterpri.ses. In any given are.;, one will find 
farmers with no beef cattle but for whom hogs are important. There 
will brother cases where the reverse is trne, and, of course, there are 
many farmers who have some beef cattle and many bogs (or the 
reverse). Since the two enterprises are satisfactory from tbe.se stand- 
points, the decision was made to use beef cattle and hogs as the test 
enterprises. 

After examination of 1959 Agricultural Census data, two counties 
in western Kentucky where beef cattle and hog production were 
relatively equal in importance and two counties in central Kentucky 
where beef cattle were much more important than hogs were selected 
for study. All of these counties are located in what is best described 
as a tol)acco and livestock farnn'ng area. However, tol)aeco is unich 
more important in central than in western Kentucky. 

The analysis was handicapped, howe\'er, liccause there were no 
counties in Kentucky in which hog production was dominant and 
beef cattle subordinate.^ This restricts the conclusions that can be 
drawn from the findings.'* 

As one of the hypotheses is that enterpri.se dominance affects the 
channels of communication, the chains of interpersonal contact among 
farmers nnist be determined. This cannot be done using prol)al)ility 

''The question may be raised as to whether there are areas in lu-arhy states where hou 
production l< dominant. Althouuh a comprehensrve survey of nearby states was not made to 
determine whether such an area exists, the AKricnItnrai O-nsns d.ita for Iowa do indicate that 
there are no counties in Iowa in which hou prothietioii is dominant and heef cattle production 
is subordinate. 

Mt means that the tn-nvrat entcri)rI$twlonu nance effects LUtmot be separated fronj the 
spvcific effects of beef cattle donu'nant and ho«s subordinate. See Appendi, A. 
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sampling methods. Eitlier all farmers in an area must he interviewed 
or each farmer mentioned as a source of information nnist he inter- 
viewed in suteession-a '*snowhalling * technfque. 

As one of the auxiliary studies recjuired the mapping of toni- 
munitation structures on a community basis, all beef cattle and hog 
producers in the designated communities in western Kentucky were 
interviewed. Interviewing was completed in the summer and' fall of 
1963. The interviewing of l)eef cattle and hog oix^rators in the central 
Kentucky counties, conducted in the summer of 1965. used the snowball 
technique primarily. In each county the starting point was a list of 
beef cattle and hog operators supplied by the County Extension Agent 
for Agriculture. The aim was to trace backward along the chain of 
informal communication to obtain an interview with each person 
mentioned as a source of information by every fanner. In addition, 
field interviewers were instructed to interview vwry farmer in the 
area raising beef cattle and hogs. The result was tliat although not 
every fanner in a given area was intcr\'iewed, all were interviewed 
who were raising cither beef cattle or hogs. Thus, despite the slightly 
different field instructions, equivalent infonnation on communication 
structure was-cxpectcd. 

BEEF CATTLE AND HOG PRODUCTION IN THE STUDY AREAS 

The first objective in this section was to establish the relative 
iinportanceof beef cattle and hogs in the study eounticHj, Although the 
best research design called for three areas-areas in which l>eef cattle 
and hogs each were dominant a d a third area where tho>' were 
equaUwe were able to find in Kentucky on!y one ar<;a where they 
were relatively equal and one area where beef cattle were dominant. 
Agricultural Census data were used in this determination. 

As beef cattle and hogs are not cKjuivalent units in value or in 
production requirements, simple numbers of animal units do not 
provide a salisfactorv' measure of their relative importance. The best 
measure from this standpoint is the dollar value of .sales. In the two 
western Kentucky counties the value of sales of cattle and calves in 
1959 and 1964 exceeded that for hogs and pigs by factors of 1.29 and 
1.48. respectively (Table 1). By contrast, cattle and calf .sales in the 
c<Mitral Kentucky area for these two census years exceeded those for 
hogs and pigs by factors of 6.85 and 13.32. resiK?ctively.«'» In number 



Unfortunatfly. the foliar figures oliCained from the Agricultural Census for cuttle awd 
calves» on which the ratios are based* jinlude dairy as well as Iwef cattle sales. The survey 
Jnfornution. houever, indicates that dairying in these counties is relatively minor in relation to 
beef cattle; only 38 of 147 operators in western Kentucky had any dairy cattle, and only 17 of 

CCoiitinued on next page) 
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of famiK on which ihv iwo types of Mroduclioii wvw carrird on. thno 
was near aiuahty in the western Kentucky area while there were two 
to four times as many heef eattk' farms as hog farms in central Ken- 
tucky. It thus seemed that in the western Kentucky ixrvii heef cattle 
and hog production was relatively ecpial in imi)ortauce hut that heef 
cattle were several times more imiK)rtaut than hogs in the central 
Kentuckx' area. 



TaMc 1. — Relative tmM^ancc •f tctf Cenle t« Hh« •» Two Ktnfycky Areu, 
1959 and HM. 





Western Kentucky 
1959 1904 


Central Kentucky 
1959 1964 


Ratio of value of sales: 
cattle and calves to hogs 
and pigs 


1.29 




G. 85 


l:].32 


Ratio of num!)cr of farms 
reporting sales of beef 
cattle to farms reporting 
some liogs sold 


U24 




2.07 


4.00 



Source: U. S. Cen^Ms of Agriculture. 



Agricnllural Census iufort^ation on livesttK'k sales was obtained 
from a 20 i)ercc»nt sample. If our informants had Ik^mi selected on a 
sampling basis, information from the interviews could have Ik^cu 
checked against Census data. As ours consisted of large clusters of 
farmers, the principal purjwse in comparing our findings with Census 
data was (o determine iha extent to which the study accurately 
refhx»tcd the relative balance of krf cattle and hogs in t\w two study 
areas as rcwalcd by the Census. 

Based on figures of gross sales supplied by the farmers interviewed, 
the ratio of beef cattle to hog sales in western Kentucky was L()4, 
indicating near balance in t!ie uniMirtancx^ of the two enterprises. In 
the central Kentucky area, by contrast, the raticj was 5J6, suggesting 
that in this respect l)eef cattle wctc alH)ut fi\'i^ times more imixirtant. 
The ratios, ahhough somewhat lower than those obtained from Census 

(Footnote coiUinucd from preceding pai^ei 

VVJ oiKfator* in c-entral Kentucky hati lUhy rattle. It thus M^^mctl UMy that the dollar valu*- 
of dair>" auti calf >aks comi>ri!iiHl a $»ull proiiortion of the total value of cattle aiul calf sale* 
and the ratios of cattle and calf to hojj sali-s would need to l>e adjusted only slightly down\^*ard 
ti> reHcti accurately the relatixe importance of the tuo enterpri$e«. 
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gestwl by the cliffcrcncc in sallsfact'wn keel between western and 
central Kentucky. In general, more farmers in western Kentuckv were 
satisfied with both beef Ciittle and bogs tban were fanners in central 
Kentucky (Table 15). For cx;unple, S5 percent of the western Ken- 
tucky fanners were satisfied with l)eef cattle compared with only 52 
ixrrcent of the central Kentucky fanners, and 45 [UTcent compared 
with 25 percent of the western and central Kentucky bog producers, 
rcsixjctively, were satisfied with this enterprise. The surx ey of western 
Kentucky fanners in 196:3 was mode, as already noted, at a time when 
prices for Ixref cattle and hogs bad been relatixely high. Central 
Kentucky fanners were surxeycd (19&5) after a period in which 
prices for l)otb enterprises bad Ix-en relatively low. It thus may ba\-c 
'iS5l" ^^^^ difference in svHsjactlon level between the two areas 
were in part a response to the difference in economic c-ondilions. 

The data on fanners' general satisfaction with beef cattle and bogs 
thus suggest that this reflects both a more favorable disposition toward 
beef cattle than hogs, regardless of the relati\'e economic importance 
of the enterprise in the area, and the pre\-ailing economic conditions at 
the time of the sur\ey. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The purpose of this in\estigation was to assess the effect of enter- 
prise dominance on selected aspects of the infrastructure of agriculture 
(viz. the role of the County Extension Agent for Agriculture and the 
stnicturc of communication from agencies to farmers and from farmer 
to farmer), and on fanners' use of new technology and their satisfac- 
tions with the dominant as compared with the subordinate enterprise. 
• The hypothesis was that dominance of a particular type of farming 
in an area is signified by a set of cultural and social values that dispose 
the agencies serving farmers and the farmers themselves to favor 
interests and activities associated with the dominant enterprise and 
to disparage and neglect activities associated with subordinate enter- 
prises. 

\ Measurement of enterprise-dominance effects involved the selection 
of (a) an area in central Kentucky in which beef cattle production 
was more important than hog production and (b) an area in western 
Kentucky in which these two enterprises were equally important. 
Farmers in these areas were asked about their use of sources of 
information, their contacts with other farmers for information purposes, 
their use of improved famn'ng practices, and the satisfactions with 
their enterprises. The Extension Agents for Agriculture in the respec- 
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.some on<» olluT parliciilar farm onlcrprisc. If Ixrf caltK- cxt-rcisc a 
* tliarat l(»ri/.iug * influence in the area thetf .should tend to he domimmt 
liidt respect to all farm enlerpribes in llie area. \\v were partieiilarly 
ii.ilne.sted in the silnalion in eenlral Kentiieky, of eoursiv as this was 
the test area in whieh beef eattle presmnahly oceiipied a donu'nant 
position ah)ngsi(le tohaeeo. Agrieultiiral Census data did indeed sug- 
ge.st that heef ealtlc hehl a dominant iKisilion. In the two central 
Kentucky connlies the \ ahie of sales of cattle and calves comprised 73 
peru nt of the valut* of 195?) sales and 78 percent of IVM sales of all 
livestock and livestock produels ineluding sales of poultry, sheep, 
dairy produels. horses, etc. In the western Kentueky are-a, by contrast, 
the value of cattle and calf sales in was only 39 {HTCciit of total 
livestock sales, while in If)64 the figure was 42 percent. Thus, it scenis 
quite evident that in ecntral Kentucky iK-ef cattle dominated all other 
aninud enterprises, individually or combincxl, as a .source of farm 
ineome, hut this was not the ca.se in western Kentucky. 

Although beef cattle production elcarh- dominated other livcsK^ck 
enterprises in central Kentucky, lher(* was a question ;ts to their sig- 
nificanee as a source of farm income compared with all fann enter- 
pri.ses. In this respect, the sale of eattle and eah'cs accounted for 
about a third of the value of .sales of all farm products in l>otli 1959 
arul 1«)64J^ On the other hand, the .sale of tobacco ac-conntcd for 
about 52 percent of the Um value of all farm .sales in central Kentucky. 
It is thus clear that beef cattle held a prominent, but not the dominant, 
position among all income-producing enterprises in central Kentueky. 

So far as the l(\st of the cntcrpri.se donu"nanc(? hypothesis was 
concerned, it was d(\sirable, but not uecr.s.sary, that beef cattle be the 
dominant enlerpri.se in the area; it was n(»c<\ssar\- only that they be more 
important than tlu» subordinate enterprise* with which they were com- 
par(»d and that they be of sufficient importance to affect the deiH^udcut 
variables of interest. That beef cattle Uere an imiwrtaut enterpri.sc 
and one much more important than hogs seemed evident. Hence, 
from this .standpoint th<» central Kentucky area .should be a .satisfactor>- 
one in which to test the hypoth(\ses. 

However, as beef cattle and tobacco were both more important 
than hogs in central Kentucky (and tobacco more important in central 
than western Kentucky), the po.ssihility arose that any relatiou.ships 
between enterprise* dominance* and the dependent \arial)h*s might be 



"AKritnlHir.il Cin<i»< of Um lOfi l. Ky coi«iMri<»r„ Uic 5.ilc of taltlr aii<l uwhts iu 

the wtMcrn Ktntiiikv u tit s iii Um .nul Uifil act oiintid for ,\ i|iiartt r of thr x^lup i)f saU-x 

of .ill f.irni prodncS. hi tlit- cchImI Knitiicky :ireM. thi- %a\v nf l»ei f e.ittic :itc<Miiil«I for 50 
piritnl or nunv of the tot»il utu^s f.trin tucoMii' thttiun the ye.ir preti«Un« thi» .%nrv<->- for 21 
|H*rccnt of thr f.triHcrs snrvi-yrcl. 



due io tlic doininuncc of l<)!);icco. or of lolucco aiit! luvf cniUlr tont^ 
billed, nitlitT tli.iu Iwf uUtlc uIoik-. i-or s<iiiii- purposes the- p«JSMl>iIi(\ 
of coiilaiuiualiiig efltcts of tohacto doiiiiiiaiKe is to.MtroIiid h> lli.- 
nature of llie question asked. IIo\ve\er. il is a possibly eoutarr.iu.itinu 
factor with respect to certain of the- nitMSiire.s of eouniiunic atioii 
.structure. As tlie are-a efiecl of tolnieco eoiiK! not he eontroUrd 
statistieally in Ihe present analysis', there was no reeoui.se e.\ee[>l ia 
be suitably cautions in dniwiiig eonelnsious wiiere tht- i A\n\i[\ oi 
a .spurious effect ari.sc»s. 

Beef Cottle Entcrprtscs 

Cow crtif operations were rehilivcly more iiiipoi laiit thai: fi t due/ 
operations in western Kentucky, while the fipposite wiis lri;e in et-nlrai 
Kentucky. The .sc-ale of operations was larger in centra! Kentucky, as 
iiidicntc*tl by u iiiediaa vahie of sah-s in the year preceding the sur.t v 
of S5,4(X). compared witli $2,4(K) in we.*;tern Keiihieky. Ifowrver, in the 
pro(>ortiotiatc contribution to farm iiieoaic the ■re was lillh* ih'fffrence in 
central and western Kentucky. For the iiK^st part, tiie dilffience in 
size of entcq)n.se reflected Uie doiiiiiiaiice of beef tattli- in e< nlnd 
Keiilucky in win'eb we were interested; the other (hfferences did not 
importantly affctt the analysis. 

H09 Enterprises 

Tbc inarket for hogs has l)e.Mi such tliat many farmers sell rinish.ed 
hogs to the extent that they have sufficient supplies of corn lo do so. 
The excess pigs are sold as feeders, bi central Kentucky. ahnOKt ali 
farmers sell their pigs as feeders, while 111 western Keiite;:ky, win r< 
com is more plentiful many farmers sell finished hogs, and about n 
third of the farmers purcha.se additional feeder pigs lo fatten. A«. 
determined, the scale of hog eiiterpri.ses was not greatly different in 
the two areas, as the median value of .sales was SLfK)() in cenlral Ki n- 
ttick\- and $2,400 in western Kentucky. However, because farms are 
smaller in western Kentucky hog production makes a «:realer eoa- 
tributioii to total farm income than in central Kentucky. This differ- 
eiiee, of course, is expected in view of the greater importance of the 
bog enterprise relative to l>eef cuttle in western Kentucky. 

Scole of Farming 

As alre-ady suggested, the total fanning operation of the average 
farmer in central Kentucky is larger than tlr^t in western Kentucky. 
WIicii scale of farming is measured by ltlie dollar value of farm 
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output, nciirly half (4S iwccnt) of the study farmers in western 
Kentucky had gross receipts of less than S5,000 compared with only 13 
IKTCcnt of those hi central Kentucky (Table 3). In fact, in tenns of 
median farm inc*onie the gross value of furm products in central Ken- 
tucky was two and a half times as grt*;U as in western Kentucky. 

TiMe 3. — Scale mi Fanniiif hf Area. 



Scale of Farminij 



Western Kentucky Central Kcntucl^ 



Percent 



Percent 



Gross receipts from farm 

products: 

$21,000 or more 
$13,000 to $20» 999 
$8,000 to $12,999 
$5,000 to $7,999 
$3,000 to $4,999 
Lcs5: than $3,000 
All operators 

Median 

Productivc-Man-Work-Units:* 
3,500 or more 
2,000 to 3,499 
Less than 2,00.0 
All operators 

Median 



11 
9 

15 
17 
24 
24 
100 
(N=-140} 
$5,350 



31 
28 
41 
100 
(N=147) 
2,640 



27 
24 
22 
14 

8 

5 
100 

(N=i3ri) 

$13,380 



43 
35 
22 
100 
(N=139) 
3,600 



*Productive-"Man-"Work-Units is a measure of labor input in the farm 
operation; see footnote 12. 

The amount of time in man-days per year required to produce a 
unit of farm product, e.g., an acre of pasture or tobacco, one beef 
cow, etc. (P-M-W-U), is another standard indicator of the scale of 
farming operations.'- In these terms, also, the farming operations in 
central Kentucky were larger as may be seen by the fact that 43 
percent, compared with 31 percent in the western Kentucky area, had 
operations rated in excess of 3,500 P-M-W-U (Table 3). On this basis 
fanning operations in central Kentucky are larger than in western 



« A P-M-W-U i$ the number of acres of tohncvo, ttr number of beef cow$» etc., wbtcb would 
fully oecttpy tbe labor of one able-bodied adult male full time for one year, or its equivalent itt 
man montb$ of labor. 
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Kentucky, although not to the same degree as is apparent in terms 
of the dollar value of farm output. 

Although differences in die scale of farming operations between 
central and western Kentucky are of interest in their own right, for 
purposes of the present investigation this is a complicating factor (as 
are differences in the t\-pe of l)eef c-attle and hog enterprises) as it 
may confound differences in communication structure, fanners' tich- 
nological competence, and satisfactions with their enterprises. It is 
necessary, therefore, to control scale of fiirming statistically when 
testing the enterprise dominance hypothesis. 

The Subordinate Form Enterprise 

As beef cattle are the dominant t>'pe of farming in central.Kentucky, 
the farmers in this area for whom hogs are relatively more important 
than beef cattle, or for whom the hog enterprise makes a considerable 
contribution to total farm income, are atypical in type of farming 
(Table 2). Unfortunately, for purposes of this investigation such 
farmers were very few in number. 

Only five farmers in the sample had hog enterprises larger than 
their beef operations, and in only six cases did hogs make a "con- 
siderable** contribution to farm income. Even when one considers the 
cases in which beef cattle and hogs were nearly equal in importance, 
or in which hogs made a ^'moderate ' contribution to farm income, the 
number of cases was still small. This, of course, made a statistical 
comparison of the use of communication media, satisfactions and tech- 
nical competence extremely difficult-a prospect that we could not 
anticipate until the data were collected and tabulated. 

SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF FARMERS AND 
IMPORTANCE OF FARM ENTERPRISE 

We wished to know, for example, whether beef cattle producers 
in the central Kentucky area made a greater use of the Agent, in each 
instance the County Extension Agent for Agriculture, than did pro- 
ducers in the western Kentucky area. The enterprise-dominance 
hypothesis is that tliey do, owing to the presumed larger claim that 
farmers with the dominant beef enterprise in the central Kentucky 
area make on the agent's time and effort. However, if one finds area 
differences in use of the Extension, it might be because beef cattle 
operators in central Kentucky had larger farms as already noted, or 
to some other characteristic of the farmer that might be associated 
with contact with the Extension Agent. Coasequently, it was necessary 
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lo know \\lu»l!i<M' there were area clillcrniccs in vaiions social cliai- 
aclcii.slics ol fanncns. and, if so, wliftlier ihvy were ahsocialod willi 
the importance of beef cattle and Iiogs in [he fanner s fanning opeia- 
lions. Such associations as occnrred bad to he taken into aceonnt in 
evalnating tlie enterprise-doniinance hypothesis. 

In general, farmers in the central Kentneky area were better 
ednoated. were more eominereial minded in their farming openitions.^" 
had a .somewhat higher .social status, and were shghtly younger than 
fanners in western Kentucky (lablc 4). Of these factors the most 
important was the difference in educational leveK both because the 
di(f(*rence was rehitively larg(»r for this factor and because j)ievious 



Tabic 4. — Socbl Characteristics of Farmers by Area. 



C]inractcrislics of 
Farmer 


Western Kentucky 
Median 


Central Kentucky 
Median 


Aj^c (ycnrs) 

Kducation (\'ears) , 
Social Participation Scorc^ 
Index of Social Status^/ 
Index of Commercial Farming 
Atlitiule2./ 


51.6 
8.7 
.5.2 
3.4 

55.3 


49.9 
9.8 

3.9 

67.5 



- Chapin Social Participation Score based on participation in formal 
organizations, 

]>/ Index of social status is based on a measure of level of living derived 
from posscjjsion of selected household items and the respondent's identifi- 
cation of his own social class. 

/Index of eonimereia) farming is based on the farmer's responses to 
micstions on attitude toward new knowledge, use of credit, management, cost 
of new technology, farm records, and specialization in farm enterprises. For 
dcliiils see Appendix B. 



^•^ Coinniirrci'.il niul 5iii!>sisU*iKC f.irnirrs Ii.ivc cliifcrriit nttitiiclrs tovv.nrd the nic.ins' and 
*)I)ji'tli\'is of :iKrirtiIt)ir.d prodiictfnn. Sor Fri'dcrick C. Fh'cKcl. ''Oh^taclci! to CI>a»Kf f<)r the 
Low- in come RmiKT," Kiiral Sociology, 25 (1900): 047-351; Kmlrrick C. KHcficI, •*l)iff<Tcnccs 
in Prcstnrc SLind.ird<s nixl Oricnt.it ton to Change in i\ Trnditionnl At;ricidtcir.il Setting." Kur.il 
.SocioloKy, -)0 (I*)r)5): 278-2')(); Alfred Oc.ui, rt at., ".Sonic Factors ndatcd to H.>ti»»a1it>' in 
Dcci.sion-nMh'Mt: Aniont; Farm Operator^/' Hnral .Sociology. 2-1 (I9.58): 121-135; Willi.nn H. 
.N!cl/lcr, "^ociocconnjnic A^pc^cts of M.m|iovv('r Adjustments: Low-income Hural Areas." Hnr.d 
.SocioIoKy. 21 ( lOiD); 220-235. To -.kscss how strongly farmers f.ivorcd the kinds of decisions' 
OM(l :iLtiv)ti<vs necessary t<i modern connnercial farnn'nu, each f.irmer w,ts asked a .series of 
questions .ihoot his attitude toward the impoitance of scientific technology, nse of creditt tin- 
net cSMly of farm pKinninc keeping records, the cost of new tetlnioloKy, and the <le<ir.d>il)ty of 
5peci.iliA\tion in f.irm production. (.See Appendix B f<ir derails of- the attitude (pieMions.) 
Hesponse.s to these <{nestions were ccnnhined In a LiJcert type icale. Tlie commercial farm 
orientntmn .seale rcfUct*; the strength of the fiunier*s orientation to tonnnercial fanning. 

As the distrdnitioM of .S(orcs in Tahle imhc.ite^f the majority of fanners in hoth .study 
.iHws .scored more tow.ird the connnerti.d (hi^:h) than the snhsisteme (low) fanninK end of the 
st^dt Fifly-four percent of the f.iriturs* iij western Kentneky :nid 77 percent in central Kentii<Vy 
M«r4d over o.i the sc.de, Imt the f.mners in centr.d Kcntocky \\er<' die most tommerti.d 
mindc<l. 
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research indicates that education is significantly correlated with the 
use of coinmunieation media and technological competence. 

Tests of the enterprise-dominance hypothesis would he simplified, 
perhaps, if farmers raised either beef or hogs, but not both. The 
latter, however, is ^he most common situation even in central Ken- 
tucky. Consequently, the question that we sought to answer was 
whether farmers for whom hogs were lii^ldy miporiaut made as great a 
use of the Extension Agent, for example, as did farmers for whom 
beef cattle were lii}^hhj important. Importance of beef and hog enter- 
prises has been measured in four ways: (a) importance of the hog 
(beef) enterprise as the ratio of gross receipts from hogs (beef) to 
the total gross farm income; (b) the relative importance of hogs to 
beef measured by the ratio of the gross receipts of the two enterprises; 
(c) importance of the hog (beef) enterprise in tenns of the farmers 
subjective ranking of the importance of the hog (beef) enterprise in 
his farming operations; and (d) the relative importance of the beef 
to hog enterprise based on a comparison of the farmers ranking of 
the importance of each enterprise in his farming operations. The 
relationship of these four indicators to age, education, social participa- 
tion, social status, attitude toward commercial farming, and gross farm 
income was the major objective of this section. 

Fortunately, for our purposes, enterprise importance is not related 
to education, social status, or extent of favorable attitude toward 
commercial farming in either central or western Kentucky. In western 
Kentucky, but not central Kentucky, the farmers for whom beef cattle 
were an important enterprise, regardless of the measure used, tended 
to be somewhat older. Hogs as an important enterprise, on the other 
hand, were most common among the younger farmers. In both study 
areas, the farmers with important (relatively large) hog operations 
tended to participate less in formal social organizations, indicating that 
they were less extensively involved in the organizational life of their 
communities. In no case, however, did it appear that the relationships 
were of such significance that the analysis of enterprise importance 
and communication structure, farmers* technological competence and 
satisfactions would be affected thereby. However, the situation with 
respect to scale of farming and enterprise importance was more com- 
plex and of interest in its own right. It is thus discussed in greater 
detail. 

Scole of Forming Operotions ond Enterprise Importonce 

Conventional wisdom has it that ^s subsistence farming declines 
and commercialized farming increases farming operations became 
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more specialized. Since large farms are more often commercial 
operations than small farms, and both beef cattle and hog production 
are predominately commercial operations today, one would expect to 
find the large, farm operators more specialized in their beef and/or 
hog enterprises than the small farmers. If this were true, then the 
importance of beef or hog enteqmses should increase as the scale of 
fanning, measured either by gross fann receipts or productive-man- 
work-units, increases.^^ 

The evidence, however, points to a contrary conclusion. In western 
Kentucky as the scale of farming increased the importance either of 
beef or hogs as enterprises in total farm operations declined, whether 
importance was measured objectively in terms of the enterprisers 
contribution to farm sales or subjectively by the farmer (Table 5). 
These structural relationships were less pronounced in central Ken- 
tucky, but it seemed clear that hog production declined in importance 
as one went up the size-of-farm scale. For beef cattle enteq^rises, the 



Table 5. — A<;sociarion Between Importance of Hog and Beef Enterprises and Scale 
of Farming by Area.*"* 



Importance of 
Enterprise 


Western Kentucky 


Central Kentucky 


P-M-W-U 


Gross 
Farm 
Sales 


P-M-W-U 


Gross 
Farm 
Sales 


As importance of 
beef income in- 
creases :k/ 


Decreases 
(G -0.42) 


Decreases 
(G^-0. 25) 


Decreases 
(G^-O. 24) 


Decreases 
(G-0. 26) 


As importance of 
hogs income in- 
creases :V 


Decreases 
(G^-0.09) 


Decreases 
(G=-0. 10) 


None 
(G=-0. 02) 


Decreases 
(G=^-0. 13) 


As importance of 
beef increase 
(ranks) :£/ 


Decreases 
(G--0.32) 


Decreases 
(G^-0. 28) 


Decreases 
(G^-0. 18) 


Increases 
(0- 0. 11) 


As importance of 
hogs increase 
(ranks):£/ 


Decreases 
(G^— 0.12) 


Decreases 
(G^-0. 17) 


Decreases 
(G— 0. 17) 


Decreases 
(G— 0.28) 



ii/All entries indicate kind of relationship with importance of enterprise 
as scfUe of farming increases. Gamma (G) is the measure of association. 

"/Importance of enterprise in terms of gross sales is a proportion of 
total sales. 

£/lmportance of enterprise as ranked in relation to other enterprises 
by farmer. 



» See n. 12. 
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imporlance of llie eiileiprisc increased ixs farms hecainc larger, w hen 
scale was measured by tolal sales, but it dccrcdficd as farms became 
larger wlien scale was measured by P-M-\V-U's. 

A full explanation of tliese findings requires more information llian 
is available in tbis study, but furtber insight is gained by examining 
tbe relative importance of hooi and bogs on farms in relation to ibc 
scale of farming. In western Kentucky, operators of relatively small 
farms tended eitber to bave predominately beef or bog operations, 
witb tbe former outnumbering tbe latter by 2 or 3 to 1. It was earlier 
noted tbat tbe farmers for wbom beef cattle were an important enter- 
prise tended to be older, so tbat in tbis area tbere was evidently a 
considerable number of older farmers witb small beef cattle operations. 
By contrast, tbe large-scale farmers in tbe wc^stern Kentucky area were 
as likely to liave botb beef and bogs as equally important enterprises, 
or bogs as tbe predominant enterprise, as tbey were to bave bcvf 
cattle as tbe main enterprise. No doubt it was tbe tendency for many 
large-scale farmers to bave balanced beef and bog enterprises, togetber 
witb a very strong relationship between scale of farming and income 
from tobacco/' tbat accounted for tbe inverse relation.sbip between 
importance of beef and bog enterpri.ses and scale of fanning noted 
earlier. In tbis area an inerea.se in .scale bad not led to spceiabzation 
in one of tbese animal enterprises. 

Tbe situation in tbe central Kentucky area was more cloudy. 
Among the small as well as the large-scale farmers tbe main animal 
enterprise for most farmers was beef cattle. Howe\'er, farmers witb 
balanced bog and beef cattle operations or mainly bogs were primarily 
moderate to large-.scale operators., Botb tbe operator?* of tbe small 
.scale and tbe very largest .scale farms were primarily beef cattle 
producers, Tbe factor, which perhaps more than anything else 
accounted for the negative relationship between imix)rtance of beef 
cattle enterprise and farm scale measured by P-M-W-U s was burley 
tobacco. It was the principal enterprise in the area and, of course, 
required a heavy labor input which was reflected in this measure of 
farm scale.^" When importance of beef cattle and .scale of farming 
were measured in terms of gross receipts, however, the situation was 
somewhat different, Although the main tendency was for income from 
tobacco and scale of farming to be .strongly related (gamma 0.80). 
there were a number of large-scale farmers with important beef enter- 

»• Gross rtcei'pls Jroni t()l).KCo wore lUSoci.itctl with P-.M-W-U .it 0.70 (Kainni.i) and \vitli 
tol:il f.irni Kross roceipts 0.78 («aninu). 

J* There w.u even a stronnvr association httucfii gross? rweipts from tobacco .md P-M-W-U 
(«.inmia 0.88) in ccntr.il tli.in in western Kentucky. 
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prises wlio derived relatively less ineoine from tobacco. It was this 
situiilion which resulted in a modest positive relationship between 
farm scale and importance of beef enterprise when both were measured 
in t(»rn)s of gross receipts. 

COMMUNICATION STRUCTURE AND 
ENTERPRISE IMPORTANCE 

The stage was then set for an examination of our major hypotheses. 
We examined our two study areas in western and central Kentucky 
and found that they differed as to the relative dominance of beef cattle 
(in relation to hogs). Moivover, individual farmers in each area 
differed as to the balance in the two enterprises. Tlius, there was a 
possible cause of area differences in communication structure, tech- 
nological expertise, and satisfactions with enterprises. Specifically, 
in tbe central Kentucky area, where beef cuttle were the dominant 
enterprise, we expected to find the flow of information dominated by 
information about beef cattle. We also expected the structures through 
whieb the information flows to be better developed for beef cattle 
than for other types of enterprises, e.g., hogs. It was then necessary 
to detennine whether in fact there were area differences in com- 
munieation structure, which served beef cattle producers belter than 
hog producers. Of course we found that the farmers in central Ken- 
tucky differed from their counterparts in western Kentucky in other 
ways-notably, iu amount of education and scale of farming, and 
these variables would have to be controlled in reaching final con- 
elusions about the relationship of enterprise dominance to com- 
munieation structure. However, the fii-st step was to find out whether 
there were area differences in communication structure. If there 
were, then we would want to control for possible confounding 
influences. 

The analysis of communication structure takes into consideration 
two elements. One is the relationship between the source and the 
recipient of information, and the other is the media through which 
the information flows. Information to farmers, of course, comes from 
a variety of sources and flows through different media. Its sources are 
agencies and individuals, both governmental and private. Tlie media 
are diverse: newspaper, television, radio, letters and personal contacts. 
It was much too large a task for this study to attempt to examine tbe 
relationships between farmers and all their sources of information, 
or for all media. We were selective, therefore, of the sources and 
media which previous research indicated are sources and media 
of primary importance to farmers. 
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The flow of information can 1k» exaniincd fron) tljc slandpoinl ol 
l)oth the sender and the recipient. Althougl) tl)e hulk of tl)e analysis 
was concerned with the structure of conjnninications as perceived 
by the recipient, the analysis was first concerned with the coninjunica- 
tion structure from the standpoint of one n)ediun)-the new.spaper-and 
one souroe-the Cooperative IJxtensioii Service- Agent for Agricultine. 

Newspoper Coverage of Beef CaHle ond Hogs 

The newspaper provides a readily acc^\ssil)le source of data on 
communications activity. Farmers in the study areas are served by 
two newspapers with regional circulation-T/jt* Louisville Courier^ 
Journal and Louisville Times-am] several newspapers originating 
locally. Newspapers which originate in the western Kentucky area are 
the Park City Daily News (Bowling Green), Franklin Favorite (Frank- 
lin), and Green River Republican (Morgantown). The Lexington 
Herald, Lexington Leader, ML Sterling Advocate, and Richmond Daily 
Register are the principal newspapers available in the two central Ken- 
tucky counties. The amount of space in these newspapers de\'oted to 
beef cattle, hogs, and related matters provides a measure of the output 
of information available to farmers. As the Courier-Journal and Louis^ 
ville Times serve farmers in both areas, the primary concern is with 
the relative amounts of space devoted to the two enterprises in those 
newspapers originating locally in each area. Accordingly, the latter 
newspapers were examined for a two-year period ending in the survey 
year, for each area. In each edition the articles that pertained to 
agricultural matters were noted and classified as to whether they 
provided information cither (a) directly relating to beef cattle or 
hogs, or (b) indirectly or not at all relating to beef cattle or hogs. Any 
information pertaining to the marketing, feeding, breeding, culling, 
control of disease, or care of bc^^f cattle or hogs was classified as 
relating directly to the enterprise. All other information was classified 
as either mdirectly or not related to these two enteri^rises. Once an 
article was classified in this manner, the amount of space was measured 
and recorded and the total space for each enterprise and type of 
content was computed. 

In accordance with the hypothesis of enterprise dominance, one 
would expect to find little difference in the amount of space devoted 
to each enteri)rise in western Kentucky newspapers, whih the space 
devoted to beef cattle information would greatly exceed that for hogs 
m the central Kentucky papers. It is evident in Table 6 that more 
.space was devoted to beef cattle in central than western Kentucky 
papers, but more space was also given in the former newspapers to 
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information about hogs. The key item was the relative difference in 
the amount of space given to the two enterprises, and. in this respect, 
there was h'ttle difference in the areas (13 percentage points difference 
compared with 15 iXTCcntage points). Thus, the amount of infor- 



Table 6.— Relative Space Devoted to Beef CaHle and Hot Cnterprite Information 
by Area Newspapers. 



Tviw of In- 
foi-mntion 


WeslerN Leiituekv-^i^ 
neef Cattio llo-s 

Pereen*. 


Vvv 
eent 
Differ- 

enee 


Contnd KentueKv*^^ 
Ik-ef Cattle Ho-^s 

Percent 


Per- 
cent 
Differ- 
ence 


Infor Hint ion 
directly ro- 
Intln^r to 
the cnter- 
jM'l sei ' 




D 






1." 


Inform:ttion 
inclireetly 
or unrelated 
to enter- 
prise 


78 


01 




B'Z 




Total 


JOO 


100 




100 100 





- Ineludes any information |)ortaininj: to marl^etinj:, fecdinj:, hreeciin}?, cu!llnj:» 
control of disease, care of livestock, etc., measured in column Inches. 

i>/Ne\vs|)aper.s reviewed: Park City Daily Xe\vs, Franklin Favorite, Green 
Ulvcr Uepuhllcan. 

£/Nc\vspn|)crs reviewed: Ulchmond Daily ncgistcr, Mt. Sterling Advocnte, 
Lcxinjjton Leader, Lexington Herald. 

nmtion about beef cattle predominated in each area irrespective of 
the enterprise's rchitive importance. 

Although there was thus no evidence that enterprise dominance, 
as herein measured, contributed to a difference in information output, 
the findings raised a question as to the reason that l)eef cattle were 
generally favored in newspaper coverage. The data collected in this 
survey do not provide an ansN\'er to this question. However, similar 
patterns of difference occur elsewhere in this report and the question 
is considered again in the concluding remarks. 

The Cooperotive Extension Service Agent 
for Agriculture os o Source 

The principal source of technical assistance used by farmers in a 
county is the Cooperative Extension Service. At the time that these 
sur\'eys were made the Extension Agent for Agriculture (hereafter 
referred to as *'the agent") was the one person having primary 
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responsibility for (lovdoping and conducling agricuUural programs. It 
is thus particularly important to examine his orientation to the two 
enterprises in question, his activities, and his relationships- to fanners 
who regard beef cattle or hogs as iini)ortant enterprist»s. The puri)ose 
of the investigiition, of course, xvas to detenninc in what ways agt»nts* 
orientations, aclivities, and relationships to fanners refto the relative 
dominance of the enteq)rises in their county. 

t. ORIINTATIONS TO tlEF CATTtI AND HOGS 

From the standpoint of their jwrsonal interest in the two enterprises 
the agents in western Kentucky, like those in central Kentuckv, had a 
greater interest in l)eef cattle than in hogs. However, the agents in 
the western Kentucky area had more nearly sinnlar levels of interest 
in the two ente/i)rises than did the central Kentucky agents. The 
agents' expwssions of their own interests in this cuse eontnist somewhat 
with those of the farmers who indicated that they did not jx^reeive a 
difference in the agents* interests in ]kv{ cattle and hogs. 

At the same time the agents in western Kentucky were much less 
intercHited in hay, roughage, and pasture, which are related asix^cts of 
a successful Ixjef cattle enterprise, than in com, which is imiK)rtant 
in most typaa of hog enteq)rises. In this respect, the agents in the 
central Kentucky area professed a more nearl\' balanced interest in 
the related aspects of l>oef cattle and hog production. 

Another asixjct of the agents orientation to farm enteri)rises is 
his i>erception of the needs of fanners in his county. The agents in 
central and western Kentucky saw the needs of fanners differently in 
ways that reflected the difl^erc^nt relative pronnnence of tb enterprises 
in each area. In particular, agents in tvutn\\ Kentucky felt that a 
major need was to develop a more stable and permanent comnntment 
to a second livestock enteri)rise, either dair\ing» bogs, or shec»p. 
Indeed, considerable stress in extension programs was plac^»d on the 
inn>ortance of having another livestock enteri)rise in addition to l)eef 
cattle. In the absence of a comnntment on the part of farmers to a 
second livestock enterprise, the agents felt frustnited in their attempts 
to deal with the technical problems, for example, of hog production. 
The situation was quite different in western Kentucky with its more 
diversified program where, understandably, there seems to have k^en 
httlc conceni with the problem of the farmers commitment, and the 
agents were more concerned with farmers' technical needs in manage- 
ment, production and marketing. 

Thus there were some, although perhaps not striking, area differ, 
ences in the agents orientations to Iwef cattle and hogs, which relate 
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to, but do not dqKml on, the relative doiniiiaiicv of the enterprises in 
eaeh area. 

2. ACTIVITIES or THI EXTINSION AGENT rOR AGRICULTUilE 

Tlie agents were asked how tiiey feh the extension program in 
their county contrihnted to the sutisfaeti<«i of fanners newls as the 
agents iK»rceived them to \k\ Eaeh agent phieed emphasis on a some- 
what different niethml of apimiaching the prohh»m: however. JH)th 
agents in central Kentneky indieated that tliey had sjever Ix^en very 
snecessful in developing interest in hog prcKhietion and an elfettive 
organi/;ition of pr(Khiet»rs. 

As hyiwthesized, the relative amount of time that an agent siKiids 
on activities rehited to a partieuhir enteq>rise wouhl seem to Ik* 
detennined b>' the pronu'nencv of the enterprise. Significantly, the 
w estern Kentucky ag(»nts estimated that they siKMit iHiual time on hogs 
and I)eef cattle, while the eentral Kentucky agents felt that they 
S)>ent relatively more time on Inrf cattle than hogs. The relative time 
si)ent on the two enterprises thus parallels the pattern of rehuive 
interests in the enterprises as well as the relative donuiian -e of the 
two enterprises in each area. ^ 

Despite a desire to develop a \'ial)le hog enteq)rise hi their area* 
central Kentucky agents si>ent relati\'ely more time on matters relating 
to beef cattle. Much of the time six'nt was hi resixmse to farmer 
demands for infonnation and advice*, which to some extent reflected 
the greater numl>er of lK»ef cattle i)nKlucers in the area. In western 
Kentucky the agents mentionc*d that they routjiK'ly answereJ requests 
for a variety of kinds of information relating lH)th to k'ef cattle and 
hogs. The central Kentueky agents exprc»ssed a similar assessment of 
farmers* interests in infonnation al)0ut lR»ef cattle, hut agents in l>otli 
sections statal they got few* rapiests for infonnation alM)«t matters 
relating to hog production. Nearly all the information Iwaring on the 
latter entcq)riKe that was distributed was on the agent's initiative. 
They had to see the fanner individually, call a nieeting. or iK»rhaps usv 
the mass media. Thus, the pattern of activity, l)oth in t|ie way the 
agents spent tlieir time and in recpiests for infonnation by farmers, 
reflcct.xl the dominance of be(»f cattle. 

From this standpoint, fann(*rs* rei>orts of their use of infonnation 
channels employed hy the agent are significant. Farmers were asked 
whether they listened to the agent on the radio, read his circular 
letters, or attended meetings and field days held by the ag(*nt. Com- 
pared with l)ecf cattle and hog producers in western Kentucky, the 
ccntnd Kentucky \ycef producers more often listened to the agents 



radio program but /m often than hog pnHhicvrs atteiidi-d niectiiigs or 
field days. Central and westem Keiitueky cattle and hog pro- 
ducer?! were t»<iu;;lly Jikely to have rc»ad the agent s circular letters. As 
the scale of fanning is larger in central than in \ve.% cm Kentucky, the 
dilferentx»s in radio listening and attending of meetings were examined 
for fanns with equal scale. There was no dilfcTcnce in radio listening 
l>etwt»en areas for farmers with c^iual-si/ctl farms» hut there was a 
difference in attending nu'etiugs. Seeiuingly, the agents in the central 
K »ntticky area might have comi)ensated for the donu'nance of infor- 
mation alK)ut lK»ef cattle in many information channels by organizing 
meetings for hog producers. The attendance of fanners at these 
met»tings might have indicated a greater interest in hog production 
than the agent gave the fanners credit for. Tins does not necessarily 
contradict the agents i>c»reeptions, however, that central Kentucky 
hog producers exercised little initiative in seeking infonuation from 
him. 

The estimated relative pro[)ortion of farm visits concerned with 
problems relating to l)eef cattle and hogs also reflected the relative 
dominance of tlie two enterprises in each area. In western Kentucky 
the agents estimated that they dealt with u problem i)ertaining to 
iK^ef cattle in al)Out 10 i>ercent of their farm visits, and the same was 
true in resiHJct to hogs. In c^-ntral Kentucky, on the other hand, 
although the agents estimated that they dealt with a hog problem in 
al)out the same proi>ortion (10 i)ercent) of their fann visits, they 
estimated that they dealt with a Iwef cittle problem proportionately 
twice as often. 

In view of the greater interest in, and time si)ent by, agents in 
c*entral Kentucky on iK^^f cattle as well as the greater interest of fanners 
in this area in l)eef cattle, one would not be suqjrised to find that the 
agents did a relatiwly l)etter job of promoting improved technology 
relating to l)cef cattle than hogs. Each agent was asked al)out the 
emphasis he had given in his work to each or u representative list of 
new or recommended practices relating to l)eef cattle and hogs. In 
this respect it is not surprising that, comjxired with the agents in 
western Kentucky, the central Kentucky agents had placed greater 
emphasis in work with l)eef cattle fanners on 6 of 12 recommended 
practices. In no case liad greater emphasis l)eeu given to a practice 
in western than in central Kentucky. It is somewhat surprising, how- 
ever, that the agents in central Kentucky also had given greater emplia- 
sis tlian those in western Kentucky to two of eight recommended 
practices [pertaining to hog production, and only with resi>ect to one 
practice was the reverse true. Even so, comparing the agents emphasis 
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on Inrcf tattle and hog pnittites, one wcnild conclude that the relative 
emphasis given to recommended ttvhnology for an enterprise eon- 
formed to the rehitive dominance of the enterprise in the are-a and the 
rehilive time spent hy the agent in deah'ng w ith new tt*ehnoh)gy per- 
taining to the enterprise. 

3. RELATIONSHIPS OF EXTENSION AGENTS WITH FARMERS 

lly legislative authority t!ie Cooixjnitive Extension Service is to 
provide useful and practical information to rund people. Thi' agent 
is the end of the bureaucratic chain established to accomplish this 
mission. His activities in resiw:t to agriculture eventually bring him 
into contact with most, if not all. farmers in his county. It is u^xm these 
contacts, and the relationships to farmers that develop therefrom, 
that the effectiveness of the agent in the long run depends. 

E.\tension agents, of course, do not have ecpial contact with all 
meml)ers of their constituency. Studies indicate that farmers having 
contact with the agent tend to 1k» l>ctter ethic-ated, to have a higher 
social class position, to have larger farms and higher fami iac*ouu^, to 
use more sources of farm infonnation, and to Ik; otherwise more 
progressive.'* From this, most observers have concluded that ex- 
tension's primarx- clientele is the higher social status and larger se-.ile 
farmers— and even that extensions programs favor these fanners. 

From the standpoint of this study, however, primar\' interest Is in 
whether the agent s clientele also reflects a selection of those fanners 
engaged in the dominant tyi>c of farming in the area. To answer this 
question it is desirable first to cxanu'ne various asixrcts of the agent- 
farmer relationship-frequency of contact, initiative in establishing 
contact, the agent's opinion of the value of the farmers judgment, and 
his rating or the farmer's success-and, second, to detennine whether 
variation in these asptxts is related to type of fanning dominance. 

The agents have many contacts with fanners which do not lu-rtain 
to agricultural matters. This is reflected in that the agents indicated 
that they had contact for agricultunil puriMwes with only 76 percent 
of the farmers surveyed (compared with the jwrcent contacted 
for all purposes). Overall, farmers e.xpre.s.sed views of their relation- 
.ships similar to those of the agents in that 65 percent of the fanners 
indicated that they had had pers(mal contact with the agents relating 
to agricultural matters, and 30 percent indicated that this involved H 
or more contacts during the year. Whether one takes the agents or 

^•C. M. CoiitflifiUMir, AunciiUittat Af:cncir% u% Informutkin Htuirat for Farmvrt in n XVit- 
tiicku Cntmtij. 1950-1 0.55 (I.iAiimtr.ii. Ky.: KViitntky Agfa iilttir.il K)tpi»riiiunit St.ition. PntKr.-^* 
Ri-port «2. Xovi-inlu-r ll)5f)); K. Nf. Koum. Social Change in Unral Siicivtij <N. V.: Applt-ton- 
Ontiiry-Croft^. 1960), pp. .32J--3^1. 
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t\w fanner s view of llifir rc*lati'f>nsln'p. tlifrcforc. it is cviiUiil llial for 
iiwiiy llitw was a substantial basis for ibc provision of advice and 
counsel. But ibis bitsis for rendering ser\'icc was not tbe same for all 
fanners. 

Moreover, ;is prcvioits studies bave sbown. tbe relationsln'ps f>f 
agents to fanners were not evenly distributed over tbe range of MKial 
statiLs but taidcd to cbtster among tbe bigber Mxrial statiLS fanne.-s 
(Tal)Ie 7). In tbis utse. tbe agent bad five or moa* contacts |Kr yenr 
witb 72 iK^rccnt of tbe bigb status fanners but witb only 40 |HTcerit 
of die bnv status fanners. 



TaUe 7. — CMfacts witfc Fjonm as ItcpoHed hf Hie ixtensiofi Afeiif kf Socio- 

CCOOOMMC St JtMS O^ FjfMCf • 



Socioeconomic 


Frequency of Contact in Pixsi Year 




Status 






9-13 


14-17 


Total 


IliK^h 


2S 


2S 


29 


15 


100 (K-IOS) 


Low 


GO 


15 


1;3 


10 


100 (N 15S) 


All farmers 


47 


20 


21 


12 


100 (N 21G) 



However, docs enterprise dominance affect tbis n*kitioasbip? Tlie 
evidence, wlietber derived from tbe agents" or fanners' rei)orts of tbeir 
relatiousbips. does not suggest tbat an cnterprise-donunance effect 
exists witli a»3»iK-ct to diaxt, iK^rsonal contact. 

Beef and bog producers in eacli area were equally likely to bave 
had contact witb, and received belp from, tbe agent. Tims, altbougli 
there were .social status differences in tbe freciuenc\' of contact with 
the exteasion agent, no difference was associated witb tyiK' of enter- 
prise and euteq)rise dominance. 

Contact iK'tween an agent and a fanner may (Kcur lK*c;iuse of some 
itiitiati\e of die agent or of tbe fanner in seeking tbe other, or Iwauise 
they hapiK*ii to find themselves together on .some occasion of mutual 
inteavst. In his role, of course, the agent arranges many occasions in 
ubich he has contact with fanners .so as to bring information of 
unportance to them. On the other baud, the more the fanner plaas 
bis farming activities and the more active he is in seeking information 
pertinent to his famuiig situation, the more he is likely to contact the 
agent to obtain information that is not otherwise unmediately available. 
The initiative taken in establishing or maintaining a rekitionslnp, there- 
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fore, rcllctts the equality of iHTfonnunee of ihv ageni and of the farinei" 
in their respeetive roles. For example, if most conlaets (Kxrur by 
ehanee, one might contend that neither the fanner nor the agent is 
Informing his role satisfaetorily. On the other hand, if most relation- 
ships (Kcur through puriK)s*-ful effort hiit if the initiative is usually 
taken by the agent, one might conelude that altlM)ugh the agent is 
jKTformnig his role satisfaetorily, the fanners are not suffieientl)' 
aggressi\ e in searehing for infonnation. 

With this in mind, the agents were asked to evaluate each relation- 
ship they reiwrted in teniis of whether the contact with the fanner 
was usually hy chance or was due to delilK'nite action either on the 
part of the agent or the farmer. In their view, most (7S percent) of 
the relationships occurred from delik'nite action nithcr than by 
chance, and of the puq)oseful contacts nearly twice as many (38 
ixrrcent to 22 iH-rcent) oc-cunred iK-cause of initiatives taken hy the 
agents than by the fanner. As the frequency of contact iK'tweeli the 
agent and the fanner varies by social status, the delil>erateness and 
relative initiative in making contact also, are distributed by social 
status. Indeed, more of the contacts with high statas farniers arc 
delilK'rate, and relatively more of the latter occur owing to initiatives 
taken by fanners ( Table S ) . 



TaUe 8. — Percent Distribiifion of Farmers hf Initiator of Contact (According to 
tlie Extention Agent) by Socioeconomic Statyt of Farmer. 



Socioeconomic 


Initiator of Contact 


Non- 




Status 


Agent 






del ilxsnitc 


Total 


Both 


Farmer 


contact 




High 


33 


30 


23 


14 


100 (NVIOO) 


Low 


27 


32 


13 


28 


100 (N-142) 



As the agents view others, S6 iHTccnt of their contacts with high 
status fanners occurred iH'cause of deliberate action, compared with 
72 iKTcent of their relationships with low .status fanners. In general, 
however, there was not a great dilfcrcnce among .social status levels in 
the dclilKratcncss of, and initiatives in, contact. This reflects well on 
the quality of performance of lH)th the lower status farmer and the 
agent. 

From the .standpoint of the principal objective of thi^ study, how- 
ever, the major issue is whether beef cattle producer in central Ken- 
tucky differ from hog producers in the deliberatencss and the 
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initi;iti\cs taken in establishing relationships with extension agents. 
From the agents accounts of the way in wliich they spend their time 
and of the interests of farmers in the enterprises, one might expect to 
find extension agents initiating most contacts with beef cattle pro- 
ducers. On three of the four indicators of enterprise importance, 
central Kentucky extension agents not only initiated more contacts 
with farmers for whom beef cattle were most important but did so 
proportionately more often than did extension agents in western Ken- 
tucky (Table 9). Although the evidence was not completely consistent, 
it did suggest the presence of an enteq^rise-dominance effect such 
that the agent initiates relatively more contact with those producers 
havhig the dominant enterprise. 



Table 9. — Percent of Farmers with Whom Contact is Initiated by the Extension 
Agent by Indicator of Enterprise Importance, and Area. 





Central Kentucky 


Western Kentuck-y 




Percent 


Percent 


1* Beef cattle income 
important^/ 
Hog income important 


32 
36 


20 
16 


2* Beef cattle more 
important than hogs; 
ranksk/ 

Hogs equal or more 
important than cattle: 
ranks 


55 
29 


20 
16 


3* Beef cattle ranked as 
important£' 

Hogs ranked as important 


43 
36 


20 
26 


4. Beef cattle relatively 

more important; income^/ 
Hogs equal or relatively 
more important; income 


47 
28 


20 
17 



a/ 

— Beef cattle sales exceeded 25 percent of total farm sales; hog sales 
exceeded 15 percent of total sales. 

h/Bcef cattle ranked in importance by farmer two or more ranks high- 
er than hogs by farmer; hogs rankc' equal in importance to beef cattle by 
farmer or two or mere ranks higher in importance. 

£/Ranked importance of beef cattle by farmer; ranked importance of 

hogs. 

d/Either income from beef cattle was equal to or greater than 60 per- 
cent of income from beef cattle and hogs, or income from beef cattle was 
less than 60 percent of income from the two enterprises. 
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If, because of the doininiince of an enterprise in an area, the agent 
was biased in favor of farmers having the dominant enterprise, it might 
be thought that he would tend to perceive the hitter to have belter 
judgment about farming or to be more successful. To determine 
whether this was the case, each agent was asked to evaluate those 
farmers with whom he indicated a relationship in terms of his (the 
agents) respect for the farmers opinion on the one hand and, on the 
other hand, how successful he considered the fanner to be. In neither 
case, however, did it appear that the agents in central Kentucky, where 
beef cattle are dominant, considered beef cattle operators to have 
either better judgment about farming or to be more successful than 
their neighbors who were raising hogs. 

Thus, in summary, it seems evident that the dominance of an 
enterprise in an area affects the agents relationship to the farmer in 
some respects but not others. It most importantly affects a number 
of perceptions of the agent of his relationships to fanners, including: 
the amount of time that the agent spends in dealing with matters of 
the dominant as compared with the subordinate enterprise; the relative 
frequency with which the agent deals with beef cattle or hog problems 
on farm visits; his initiative in contacting beef cattle and hog farmers; 
and, the relative efficiency in promoting recommended practices to 
beef cattle and hog producers. The dominance of beef cattle in the 
media perhaps induces the agent and farmers more often to use field 
days and called meetings as a means of disseminating information 
about hog production. On the other hand, it is quite important that 
in the areas studied there is no evidence that the sheer number of 
contacts between extension agents and farmers was affected by enter- 
prise dominance. From this one might conclude that, in its effects on 
the extension agent's role, enteq^rise dominance induces greater sup- 
port for the dominant enterprise but does not prevent the agent from 
developing ways and means of supporting subordinate enterprises to 
the extent that he perceives this to be important. This conclusion 
is extended in the analysis of data relating to farmers' information 
seeking activity, their use of improved technology and .satisfactions 
with their enterprises, which follows. 

Use of Other Agencies and Media for Information Purposes 

Farmers obtain helpful information from many .sources in addition 
to the Cooperative Extension Service. Sometimes the efforts of the 
other sources are coordinated through the agent's office and sometimes 
they are not. U.se of the Agricultural Experiment Station and of 
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cxtcMision or rcsearcli bulletins nre Ciiscs in point. Frequently, the 
agcMit may refer the farmer to an experiment station researcher or 
distribute a bulletin, hut on other oceasicms the farmer may seek advice 
or obtain the publication directly himself. Much of the farm infor- 
mation in newspapers, on radio, and even on TV is .supplied by the 
Cooperative Extension Service, often through the agent although these 
mMia have independent means of obtaining relevant farm information 
which are often u.sed. Even the information obtained by fanners 
from salesmen, dealers and others sometimes comes originally from 
the Cooperative Extension Service, although much comes from private 
.sources. Obviously, it is not possible to identify the initial .source of 
information and to do .so is not important for present purposes. The 
fact is that farmers identify various persons, agencies and media from 
which they have obtained helpful information. The important question 
here is whether there is an enterprise-dominance effect in the use of 
these agencies and media. 

One would like to know the particular .sources from which the beef 
cattle producer, for example, had obtained information relevant to 
beef cattle production. Human memory being what it i.s, the recall 
of sources for most types of information is not very reliable. Moreover, 
most .sources supply a variety of types of information rather than 
information relevant only to one enterprise Consequently, farmers 
were asked only whether they received helpful information (of any 
kind) from a .source. However, if a farmer who Jias an important 
beef cattle (or hog) enterprise indicates that he has received helpful 
information from a .source, we .suspect that frequently the information 
pertains to the important enterprise. We thus attempted to determine 
whether farmers with impohant beef cattle enterprises in the central 
Kentucky area more often than farmers with importaV hog enterprises 
u.sed a particular source and whether the difference was greater than 
that which obtained for beef cattle and hog producers in the western 
Kentucky area. 

In Table 10, which summarixes area differences indicative of beef 
cattle dominance in uses of media, patterns of greater .source-use by 
specialized beef producers (at least three of four indicators) exist for; 
(a) the u.se of farm magazines, (b) radio, (c) televi.sion, and (d) in- 
formation from commi.ssion men. Except for the u.se of farm magazines, 
these differences remain when farmers with similar education and 
scale of farming are compared. Thus, there appears to be an enterprise- 
dominance effect in relation to radio, television, and the u.se of com- 
mi.ssion men as .sources. However, the effect is rather small. The 
difference in the level of source utilization for two of the sources is in 
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the range of 5 to 15 percentage points. Only for the use of radio does 
a more siil).stantial impact exist. 



Table 10. — Beef Cattle Enterprise Dominance and Use of Selected Information 
Sources for Farmers with Important Beef Cattle and/or Hog Enterprises. 



Source of 


Indicator of Enterprise Imoortance^^ 


Gross Ranks 


Relative 


Relative 


Information 


Sales of 


Enterprise 


Enterprise 




Enter- 


Importance: 


Importance: 




prises 


Gross Sales 


Ra.nks 


Newspapers 




•f 




Magazines 


•f 




Radio 


•H- 




Television 


+ 


•f+ 




Farm bulletins 






Ky. Agr. Exp. Sta. 






personnel 






•i 


Vo. Ag, teachers 








Agr. Extension 








Specialists 








Soil Conservation 








Service 








Agr, Stab, + Cons, 








Com, 






•{+ 


Salesmen 








Dealers 




+ 




Storekeepers 








Bankers 








Commissionmen 






■i 



- A plus (+) entry indicates that farmers with important beef cattle 
enterprises in central Kentucky more often than farmers with important 
hog enterprises use a particular source and that this difference is 5 to 15 
percentage points greater than the difference, if any, that obtains for l)eef 
cattle and hog producers in.western Kentucky. A double plus (^+) indi- 
cates that the difference in percentages of beef cattle and hog prodi'sers 
using a source in central Kentucky exceeds 15 percentage points. A 
minus (-) or double minus (—) signifies differences of the same magni- 
tudes, but in which hog producers more often use the source than do beef 
cattle producers in central Kentucky. 

£/See Table 9 for definitions. 



In view of the earlier finding that tliere was more information 
about beef cattle than hogs in newspapers one might be at first 
surprised that this source was not indicated as a favored source by beef 
cattle producers. In fact it was more often used by beef cattle producers 
in central than in western Kentucky. However, in neither area did 
producers for whom beef cattle were an important enterprise more 
often report having receh'ed helpful information from the newspapers 
than did hog producers. 
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Although h'ttlc of the difference in utihzation of information sources 
by farmers could be attributed to enterprise dominance, there is the 
further possibility that more beef cattle than hog producers in both 
areas used particular information sources. If this occurred, a general 
bias of beef cattle (or hog) producers toward particular sources is 
indicated. However, in use of these types of information sources, 
beef and hog producers generally used such sources to about the 
same degree. Not even the newspapers, which in l)oth areas had 
more information about' beef cattle than hogs, were more often used 
by beef cattle than hog producers. Thus, in their use of media or 
sources farmers engaged in these two enterprises did not manifest 
patterns of selective utilization. 

What does one conclude from these findings? 

First, considering the total number of these sources of farm 
information, enterprise dominance had relatively small effect, i.e., the 
dominant enterprise affected at most only three sources. From this 
standpoint, the general hypothesis of an enterprise dominance effect 
on use of communication sources does not seem valid. 

Second, what of the possibility, nevertheless, of an enterprise 
dominance effect on specific information sources? In this respect, 
the degree of influence which could be attributed to enterprise 
dominance on use of media is the main consideration, and on the whole 
this was rather small. Thus, the effect of enterprise dominance could 
be idiosyncratic to the farmers studied. However, that two of the 
media manifesting a dominance effect were electronic media-radio 
and television-suggests that the enteq^rise dominance hypothesis bears 
further investigation as these are perhaps the most sensitive of all 
media to popular interests in an area. 

Other Formers as InformoHon Sources 

In the diffusion and accep^.mce of new ideas the interpersonal 
relationships among farmers themselves have been found to be 
especially important. Where farmers* attitudes favor "scientific farm, 
ing,*' as was the case in these study areas, the contacts among farmers 
normally function to speed the evaluation and acceptance of new 
ideas. A model of rational information seeking would predict that for 
his 'Important" enterprise the farmer would seek, or regard most 
highly, the advice of persoas regarded as highly competent sources. 
Having found such sources he would contact them frequently.^** It is 

Previous research «enwal!y confirms that opinion leaders are more competent and are 
more often contacted by followers than other farmors generally. See E. M. Rogers. Diffusion of 
Innovaiions (.\ew York: The Free Press of Gleneoe. 1962), pp. 232-250. 
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probably more difficult for farmers engaged in tbe subordinate than 
tbe dominant cnteq)rise to find and contact competent personal 
sources. 

Tbe survey data support tbis bypothesis but in a \va>' somewhat 
different from wbat was initially expected (Table 11). Even tbougb 
beef cattle producers were more prevalent than hog producers in 
central Kentucky, the former traveled greater distances to contact 
personal sources and interacted with them more often (by oom- 
parison with the distances traveled and frequency of contact witb 
sources by beef and hog pn)ducers in wester!) Kentucky).*"' This 
evidence of an enterprise-dominance effect is equally characteristic of 
small and of large scale farmers. Thus, it was not the hog producers 
wlio most readily invested time and effort in contacting other farmers 
for information purposes but the beef cattle producers. Wliile it was 
thought that hog producers might attempt to compensate for their 
less favored circumstances by going farther in search of other farmers 
as sources, this did not appear to have happened. 

Table 11. — Bctf Cattle Entcrpntc Dominance and Aspects of the Farmer's Contact 
with Other Farmers for Farmers with Important Beef Cattle and/or H09 Enterprises. 



Indicator of 
Enterprise, / 
Importance-' 



Gross sales 

Ranks of enterprise 

Relative enterprise importancej 

Gross sales 

Ranks 



Aspect of Contact 



Beef producer Beef producer 

source is has more 

more frequent 

distant contacts 



a/ 



^ See Table 10, footnote 1, for explanation of cell entry. 
B/See Table 9 for definitions of enterprise importance. 



As ill the cast* of aucncu-s and iiu'dM as sources, the qiiostinn uski'tl o.uh fanner in tho 
survey does not permit iis to say from his reply that the information ohtainw from another 
farmer pertained specifieally to beef cattle or hoK prodiittion. Most contacts involved discussion 
of a variety of topics, l)ut where a farmer has an important hirf cattle (or ho«) enterprise the 
inference that his discns^ion freqnently concerned matters of importance to that enterprise does 
not seem unreasonable. 
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In the survey fanners were asked to identify others whom they 
regarded as sueeessful farmers and to indieato their rehitionships to 
those named. The designation of a fanner as '*sueeessful,** of course, 
is to rtttrihute a desirahle quah'ty to him, one whieh the farmer pre- 
sumably seeks to emuhite. Consequently, it was felt that relationships 
to such fanners should be especially important in the diffusion and 
acceptance of ideas and that the relationships might be affected by 
enterprise-dominance in the same way as relationships to farmers in 
general. The data (Table 12) suggest that where In^ef cattle were 

Tible 12. — Bt«f Ciftle Enttrpriu Dominanct ind At^ctt of tht Firmer't Contict 
with Succettful Firmtrt for Firmert with Imporfint Itef Cittlt ind/or Hof Entor* 
pritet. 



Indicator of 
Enterprise, y 
Importance^^ 



Aspect of Contact 



Beef producer 
source is 
more 
distant 



Beef producer 
has more 
frequent 
contacts 



Relative gross sales 
Farmer's ranks 

Relative enterprise importance: 
Gross sales 
Ranks 



4.+ 



a/ 

- See Table 10, footnote 1, for explanation of cell entry. 
£/See Table 9, for definitions of enterprise importance, 

dominant^ beef cattle producers traveled farther than hog producers to 
contact a person regarded as successful. Further analysis indicates 
that this tendency applied to both small and large scale producers. 
However, there was little or no evidence that beef producers in central 
Kentucky contacted fanners they designated as ''suecessfur more 
frequently than did those in western Kentucky. 

Thus, this research suggests that enteq)rise dominance affects the 
distance traveled in contacting another farmer and the frequency of 
contact. However, the measurement of farmers* contacts with other 
farmers as information sources was not sufficiently precise nor inclusive 
to exclude the possibility that some additional effects of enterprise 
dominance may exist. Our results are only suggestive. 



TECHNICAL COMPETENCE IN BEEF CATTLE 
AND HOG PRODUCTION 

It was earlier Iiypotliesized that a commiinieatioii system that 
favors the dominant enterprise in an area Iherehy may' aHeet the 
technieal eompetenee of fanuer.> engaged in their enterprise and by 
its negleet hamper the devehjpment of competenec in snhordinat'e 
enterprises. Indeed, we have fonnd a possible onterprise-dominanee 
effeet in the agent s pereeptions of their effort and in the iitih/ation 
hy farmers of eertain information sourees, notably radio, television, 
and hvestoek eoinmission men. Moreover, the greater distanee traveled 
to, and the more frcc^nenl eontaets of beef eattle producers with, 
personal .sources also couUl contribute to a relatively higher com- 
petence level on the part of beef cattle producers in central Kentucky. 
On the other hand, of course, the grcater attendance at meetingssui'd 
field days hy central Kentucky hog producers may tend to balance the 
eH<?cts of these factors. 

The technology in use on die farm is an important indicator of 
die progressiveness of the farmer and the general efficiency of die 
fannioi; operation. A common measure of the level of technology in 
use is tbc proportion of a list of relatively new farming techniques 
applicable to the farm that the farmer lias adopted. In this study a 
li.st of practices was prepared in consultation with beef cattle and hog 
specialists at the University of Kentucky; it is arbitrary in that in no 
sense is it a sample of technology.-" Nevertheless, previous researclj 
experience has indicated the efficacy of such indicators. 

Since the list is arbitrary, the absolute score values for farmers 
mean relatively little, although it is at least interesting that in each 
area more than half of the farmers had adopted more than half the 
list of practices for each enterprise. More notable is that for botb. 
enterprises the levels of technology, as indicated by these indices, were 
higher in the central than in tbe western Kentucky study area. 

TIjc larger scale of fanning and tbe higher educational level of 
farmers in the central Kentucky area also can be expected to affect 
the level of technical competence of farmers in this area, and it does, 
b) attempting to determine whether there is an enterprise-donu^nance 
effect, therefore, it is necessary to control for these factors. 



-^rracltci^ for bivf cattle vvvri': tiuu- of year poor producinj; cows- were iiurki-tcd. fn-. 
'IMi-iiO' "f ti->thiK cows for tti!)i-rciiIo$i!;. acrc.mc of hnproviHl p.ntiirc per cow, avi*raKe ixw of 
liiifcrs at » 'iiiliiiK. use of sttlhistirol. ami iisr <»f fertHi/er on corn. For hoK$ the practices wi*rc- 
ii$c of special divt for <ows and Kilts at lin-i-diiiK tiim-. iiso of spixial ilict for sows at farrowing'. 
averaKO aKi- of K»Its at brmlinc time, qualitii-s lookitl for in >ilcctin>; };iU< for hnvdinr aKc of 
piKS .tt wiMiiinK, woniiinu piu^: hi fi)ri- 4 months okl. aRi- of pigs at beKinnhik' of crci-p'f ccdihu 
and of fcrtil i/cr on torn. 



Comparison of ihv improved practitv adoption levels of beef 
eattle producers in eentral and western Kentucky at dilferent levels of 
farni-seale or education indicates that the extent of technical com- 
petence is substantially greater in central Kentucky where \m'{ cattle 
are dominant than in western Kentucky where they are not (Tal)le 13). 
However, the competence levels of hog producers (Table 14) in central 
Kentucky also were substantially higher than for western Kentucky 
hog i)roducers. Thus, if enteq)rise dominance accounts for the greater 
competence of beef producers in central Kentucky, then special 
conditions (such as the more rapid dilFusion of hog than In^ef practices 
during the years between the two surveys in lf)63 and U)63) must v\ki 
to account for the competence of central Kentucky hog producers 
despite the subordinate status of the enterprise. 

A consideration of the farm practices. in each, index d<K»s not 
suggest that a dilFercntial rate of diffusion favoring hog practices 
is likely to have occurrc»d. Nor docs it seem h'kely that attendance at 
farm meetings and field days would l>e .so much more eirective than 
other media that it would lead to a greater competence in hog 
production sufRcient to override entcrprise-dominance elfects if they 
occun Further analysis also does not indicate that there were diller- 



Tal^k 13» — Percent of farmers Usliif 50 fercent or Mort of Applicable, Improved 
Beef Canle f racticet by Area, Scale of farmitif, and Cducafion of farmer. 





Attribute 


Central Kentucky 
Percent 


Western Kentucky 
Percent 


1. 


Scale: Totol farm 

receipts 

$8,000 or more 
$7,999 or less 


89 (N=72) 
65 (Nr-31) 


77 (Nr35) 
62 (N^69) 




Scale: P-M-W-U-^ 
3,500 or more 
2,000 - 3,499 
1,999 or less 


89 (N=^6) 
86 (N^35) 
91 (N^25) 


84 (N=31) 
66 (Nr^32) 
53 (N-47) 


3. 


Education 

9 or more years 
8 or less years 


83 <N=^76) 
80 (N^30) 


69 (N='45) 
63 (N=^65) 



^ Productive-Man-Work-Units— a measure of labor require- 
ments of existing farm enterprises. 
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T«M« 14. — Nrctnt •! f^mttt Utlnf 50 Pttttnf mf More •! AmI«<«M«« Im^rovt^ 





Attribute 


Central Kentucky 
Percent 


Western Kentucky 
Percent 




Scale of Farming: 
Total farm receipts 
$8,000 or more 
$7,999 or less 


90 (N^51) 
79 (N«-14) 


69 (N-35) 
50 (N^44) 




Scale of Farming: 

Large 

Medium 

Small 


84 (N-25) 
93 (N=^29) 


79 (N-32) 
50 (N-32) 


3. 


Education 

9 or more years 
8 or less years 


96 (Nr45) 
70 m- 20) 


65 (Nr^31) 
50 (NV51) 



Productive-Man-Work-Units— a measure of labor require- 
ments of existing farm enterprises. 



ences in the lyixj of hog production IxJtween the central and western 
Kentucky areas that could account for the relatively liigh technical 
level attained l)y central Kentucky producers. 

In consequence, the evidence does not support the iiy|K)thesis that 
enterprise donn'nance is rehitcd to the greater technical comi)etcncc 
of l)cef cattle producers in the central Kentucky area. Instead, the 
evidence points to the existence of some factor (or factors) that had 
generated a higher level of competence among both beef cattle and 
hog producers in central Kentucky. V'ery likely the most important 
factors were that (a) the agents in central Kentucky gave more 
emphasis in their work l>oth to technology of Ixjcf cattle and hogs 
than did those in western Kentucky, and (h) at low as well as high 
farm*scalc levels substantially more farmers in central than western 
Kentucky obtained information from a variety of sources and media. 
Although the evidence is not definitive, because the data on the use 
of these sources did not i>ermit us to link the source directly to the 
adoption of particular practices, it is quite persuasive. The impac*t of 
information source differentials of this magnitude and extent is quite 
likely to Ihj such as to override the effects of enterprise dominance if 
any exist. 
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FARMERS' SATISFACTIONS WITH THEIR ENTERPRISES 

As indicated earlier, it was IiyiM)tIiesizcd that the existence of a 
dominant enterprise in an area would function in such a way as to 
exaggerate the felt satisfaction of farmers with the enterprise. A 
farmcjfs general satisfaction with ;m enterprise is ordinarily a com- 
l)osite of his satisfaction with various asiK'cts of an enterprise. It was 
the general attitude of .satisfaction, rather than the siH»cific asixxts, 
that was measured in this study. Each farmer was asked how often 
he was .satisfied with \kv{ cattle (or hogs). Tlie fanner might resiwnd 
that he was satisfied "all of the time.'* 'a gcxxl deal of the time." 
"al>out half the time," *oceasionally;* or "hardly ever." Tims, his 
re.si)onsc reflects his attitude of satisfaction with heef cattle, hogs, 
and each of his other enterprises. In addition, each farmer was asked 
to rank all of his enteri)rise.s in order of his overall satisfaction with 
each enterprise. Resiwnses to Iwth questions were comhined in an 
index of enteri>rise .satisfaction. For example, a fanner who rci>orted 
that he was satisfied with l>oth In^cf cattle and hogs all of the time, 
hut ranked hogs IkjIow heef cattle in overall .satisfaction, would l)e 
designated as being less satisfied with hogs than with ]>cc{ cattle. 

What we want to know is whether farmers for whom Ix^ef cattle 
and hogs were important enteri^rises were more highly satisfied with 
!>eef cattle in the area where they were the dominant enterprise than 
in the area where hogs were equally important. Tlie inii>ortance of 
hogs or beef cattle to the farmer, of course, was measured Iwth in terms 
of the relative contribution of the enterprise to farm income and as 
the farmer ranked the enterprise in relation to other enterprises. 
Regardless of the indicator of enterprise importance, many more beef 
cattle produc^'rs in central Kentucky were highly satisfied with l)cef 
cattle than were hog producers with hogs, Init this was c^uailv true 
of fanners in western Kentucky (Table 15). In only 1 of the 15 com- 
parisons was this relationship not found. Moreover, the .same pattern 
of greater .satisfaction with Ixjef cattle than hogs was found for Iwth 
the small and large farmers in each area. One must conclude, there- 
fore, that the dominance of beef c^attle in the central Kentucky area 
was not a factor in the relatively greater satisfaction with beef cattle. 
Stated differently, fanners were generally more often satisfied with 
l)eef cattle than with hogs. 

This raises a question as to whether the greater satisfaction with 
beef cattle was due to more favorable economic conditions for lieef 
cattle or to the presence of a cultural value that favored beef cattle 
over hogs, regardless of economic considerations. The detennination 
of the relative favorability of ec-onomie c-onditions for beef cattle 
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Tabic 15. — Pcrccnr ol Farmers Satisfied with Their Enterprise by Area and 
indicator of Enterprise Importance. 



Imlientor of Kntcr- 
prise Iniport.'inov ami 
fiix: 



Kxtenl i«* 
S:itisfactton~ 



Isvh'X of 



!» 



Cent ml UV\stc-i"n 
Kent tie l;y Kcntueky 



Ineomc* from Kntcr- 
prisc£' 

Ilccf vnttle prcMiucci'S 't'l 

Ho^ pHKiuevr^ ^5 

Farmer's Hank of 
Enterpriseli 

IJccf cattle prrtluecr.s ."♦(; 

Ilo;i pi-wlweers 

Relative Imix^rtance 
of licL'f to Ilocjs: 
Cross Salesi; 

Beef eattle pro<Iiiecrs ."5:1 

IIo;:s producers aiMl 

hops and bct*f 

equal n;: 

Relative Imimrtance of 
lUief to Hops: Fanner's 
Rankl/ 

Reef cattle producers fiO 
Rog pnjfluccrs ami 
hops and i>ecf 
cqiuil 



Central Wcvtcm 
Kentucky KcnlucKv 



7» 



- F::rnK-r indicates thnt he is satisfied with the enterj>rise "alitor a "-whI 
deal" of the time. " 

li^^Tuo factor inilex computed from farmer's exi)re.vsed .satisfaction -.vith 
each entcrnnsc and his nnkin>; of his enterprises ns to "over.iR .satt.sfaetion! " 

^Ml fnrnicr.s- ohtaimnp Income fmm I>eef eaUleor lio^js. 

ii/ Pcrccnts apply to Jarniurs wh*> ranked tlie enterprise fir.^t <»r secomi 
nmonpall their cntrrpriscs. 

£/"Recf cattle pro<locer.<;** mc»:ms thai jjross .<alcs fron: l>ei f caUle were fiO 
IHjrcent <»r moiv of total sales from hops and Ijccf cattle* ' iUv^ pr*Hhieers ami 
hoi;s and beef cciuaP* means thai pross .sales from lM.»ef eattle wen' less than i:o 
percent of total hop am f Ix-ef eattle .<alcs, 

I^'Mioef cattle pnKlucers" means that the i»eef eattle enterprise was ranked 
by farmer two or mf)re ninks hspher than tluil <»f hop enterprise. ' Hop pnNhieers 
ami hops andheef eattle equal" means that beef cattle were m)t nink.^' two or 
more ninks hipher than hops by the farmer. 



and hogs is a complex problem in itself, one that is beyond the .scope 
of this study. However, the farm analysis reports of the Deixirtinenl of 
Agricultural Economics for the years included in this .sur\ey seem to 
indicate that hogs were at lea.st asi profitable as beef eattle, when 
all costs were considered.-' Moreover, a relatively simple indicator 

='Sec Ohio VaUcu Form Anrthjm Cwitp: im j Summartj (Utiivt wity of Ktiitiitky OHipt-ra- 

(Continued on next iuinci 
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of ecoiioiiu'c conditions is the average prices paid for dilkreiil types 
of cattle and hogs. Exainiiiatioii of these figures for the 1960-65 period 
indirates that in Kentucky, for the most iwrt, prices for l)eef cattle 
and Iiogs rose or fell logetlier, therchy king e(pially g(MMl or had. 
its the case may luive l)een, for l>oth cuterprises af the same time 
(Table 16). Tlie exception is that 15J6:J was relativek better in resiKct 
to prices for Ciittlc and ralves than for hogs. Witli this exception, 



TaWe 16. — Average Price per Hundred Pounds for Selected CUsscs of Meal 
AniMals m Kentucky, 1960-65. 



Class of 
Animal 


I960 


19CI 


19G2 


1963 




1965- 


Cattle 


$18.70 


SIS. GO 


$19*70 


$19.20 


$16.50 


$17* 20 


Calves 


23.50 


25.60 


27*00 


2G.ftO 


24.10 


24*50 


Ho*;s ami 














Pigs 


15.50 


17^00 


16.50 


15* 10 


15.00 


16.90 



•Eslimated average price for .Januarj' through April 1965. 



Source: Meat Aninia ls: Farm Production. Disposition and Incom e 
by suites. 1960-64 Revi sed Estimates . U.S*D.A.= Bcnnomirn/><o>,^M. 
Senicc SUitistical Bulletin 400, and charts of price trends prepared by 
the Department of Agricultural Economics. University of Kentucky. 

prices were relatively liigli for eiicli enterprise during tlie years prior 
lo the sur\ey in western Kentucky in Vm, relatively low in 1964, and 
someuiiat improved during the early part of 1965 just prior to the 
survey in central Kentueky. There is thus little or no evidence from 
the prices paid for l>eef eattle and hogs or from the more detailed 
fami analysis studies that economic conditions favored |)eef cattle 
producers over hog producers during the sur\ey i^riod. It does not 
seem likely, therefore, that the greater satisfaction with Inref cattle 
ill holh areas was due to more favorahle economic couditioi , which 
raises the possibility that farmers generally possess more fa\oral)le 
attitudes toward iK'cf eattle as an enteri)rise. 

There is some e\idcnee, however, that ccononnc considerations 
also affect farmers' satisfactions with their enterprises. This is sug- 



*Footnolc continucct from prcctrdhm pncp> 

tu-e Kxtrntmn Srrvict* ami AKriciiIttir^t KxiH-rimciit Staticin :»nil Ohio VaIU-v F;ifiii An.ily.ii* 
C:riMip» flic. OM»jHf:itlni:)» :iiHt the tnrm AnaUjxh Cwuv: l!)G'> Stim'nmtij (VnWn^itv 

of Kititiicky CfxHHTntivc KxttnHinn SirviVt- atiit A^jrictiltnml Kx|H»iount St^tmii ami IUiit«f.i%< 
I- •mil An:il>-$»5 Groiip» Inc. Cm>tHrr.ititiff). 
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gested by ihv difference in satisfaction level between western and 
central Kentucky. In general, more-farmers in western Kentuckv were 
satisfied witb both beef cattle and hogs than were fanners in central 
Kentucky (Table 15). For example, 85 percent of the western Ken- 
tiicky fanners were satisfied witb beef cattle compared with only 52 
l^rcent of the central Kentucky fanners, and 45 i>ercxM)t compared 
witb 25 percent of the western and central Kentucky bog producers, 
resi^ectively, were satisfied witb this enteri^rise. The survey of western 
Kentucky farmers in 196:} was made, ixs already noted, at a time when 
pricrs for iK-ef cattle and hogs bad been relatively high. Central 
Kentucky farmers ux're surxeycd (1965) after a period in which 
prices for l)Otb enterprises bad lH?en relatively low. It thus may have 
'n^en that the diffea^nce in .satisfaction level between the two areas 
were in part a response to the difference in txronomic conditions. 

The data on farmers' general satisfaction witb Ixjef cattle and bogs 
thus suggest that this reflects both a more favorable disposition toward 
beef cattle than bogs, regardless of the relative economic importance 
of the enterprise in the area, and the prevailing economic conditions at 
the time of the sur\'ey. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Tlie purpose of this investigation was to assess the effect of enter* 
prise dominance on selected aspects of the infrastructure of agriculture 
(viz. the role of the County Extension Agent for Agriculture and the 
structure of communication from agencies to farmers and from farmer 
to farmer), and on farmers' use of new technology and their satisfac- 
tions with the dominant as compared with the sul)ordinate enterprise. 
• The hypothesis was that dominance of a particular type of farming 
in an area is signified by a set of cultural and social values that dispose 
the agencies serving farmers and the farmers themselves to favor 
interests and activities associated witb the dominant enterprise and 
to disparage and neglect activities associated with subordinate enter- 
prises. 

\ Measurement of enterprise-dominance effects involved the selection 
of (a) an area in central Kentucky in which beef cattle production 
was more important than bog production and (b) an area in western 
Kentucky in which these two enterprises were equally important. 
Farmers in these areas were asked about their use of sources of 
information, their contacts with other farmers for information purposes, 
their use of improved famnng practices, and the satisfactions witli 
their enterprises. The Extension Agents for Agriculture in the respec- 
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tive areas also were interviewed. Meanwhile, an effort was made to 
hold constant, either in the selection of the areas or in the data col- 
lection and statistical analysis, other factors relevant to the dependent 
variables of interest, such as the scale of fanning, education of the 
farmer, information sources available, and the like. 
.4 Unfortunately^ it was not possible to find in Kentucky areas that 
were alike except for differenc-es in dominance of beef cattle or hog 
production. In particular, tobacco was more important in the area 
where beef cattle were donunant than where beef cattle and hogs 
were equally important. The major consequence of this was the inipos- 
.sibility of distinguishing between the effects of beef cattle dominance 
on communication structure and the possible effects of tobacco domi- 
nance. As this weakness was of no consequence where no enterprise- 
dominance effect of any kind was found, the findings were more 
conclusive as to what enterprise dominance did not affect than as to 
the effects that it did have on the dependent variables of interest. 

^' The survey fanners reflected in their own enterprises the area 
differences in relative dominance of beef cattle and hogs, but, in 
addition, central Kentucky farmers generally had had more formal 
schooling, were more commercial minded in their fanning operations, 
made greater use of infonnation sources, and generally were farming 
on a larger scale than their western Kentucky counteqoarts. 

Tlie hypothesis that the presence of a dominant enteriMise-beef 
eattle-would affect the T»tnicture of communications with farmers in 
the area was supported in the following ways: (a) the amount of time 
the extension agent spent on matters pertaining to beef cattle com- 
pared with hogs, (b) the agents perception of farmers' commitments 
to hog production, (c) the relative numbers of requests for infonnation 
the agents received from beef cattle and hog producers, (d) the 
pro^wrtions of his farm visits in which the agent dealt with a beef 
cattle or hog production problem, (e) the farmers with whom he 
most often initiated contact, and (f) the relative emphasis of the, 
extension agents on recommended practices pertaining tO bVeif cattle 
and hogs. In addition, a dominance effect was found with respect to: 
(g) the farmers' use of radio and television, and commission men as 
information sources, and (h) in the distance traveled to, and the 
frequency of contacts with, other farmers as information sources. 
^ However, in this study beef cattle dominance did not affect the 
amount of information pertaining to each enterprise in newspapers, 
the frequency of the extension agent s contact with hog producers, or 
his perceptions of the relative qualifications and suc-cess of hog pro- 
ducers. Enterprise dominance in an area did not affect the use by 
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farmers of most sources or media of information-newspapers, niaga- 
/inc>s, farm bulletins, \'oeational agriculture teachers. Soil Conservation 
Service, the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, salesmen, 
dealers, and hankers. 

Neither the technological compelencc of farmers engaged in beef 
cattle and hog production nor their satisfaction with these two enter- 
prises was affected by enterprise dominance as measured. 

From the standpoint of those wishing to bring about change in the 
effect of enterpri.se dominance on programs of planned change, how- 
ever, thcHie findings are encouraging. Although enterprise dominance 
ximy affect certain aspects of the infrastructure of agriculture, in this 
study the overall impact did not seem to be large. Appropriate adaptive 
activities can be undertaken. In fact, in the central Kentucky area 
where beef cattle were dominant the agents and farmers producing 
hogs had adapted to the situation by making greater use of meetings 
and field days to dispease and obtain information about hog production. 
Apparently the communications .system as it is now developed in Ken- 
tucky is sufficiently varied and flexible, and competent sources 
sufficiently free at least of this type of structural control, that one 
need not be greatly concerned that some farmers with subordinate 
enterpriser will fail to obtain needed information because of the 
mere piwalence of another enterprise in the area. The effects of 
enterprise dominance on extension agents were generally recognized 
by the agents themselves, which is the essential first step in develop, 
ing appropriate adaptive action, and it was apparent that they were 
attempting to do .something about the situation. Nevertheless, their 
behavior was affected and they felt frustrated in eliciting farmer 
support. Other means of coping with the problem of enterprise 
dominance are evidently needed. 

Initially, it was a.ssumed that the social and economic components 
of a farm enterprise would vary together, i.e., that an enterprise would 
be highly valued in an area where it is the predominant means of 
making a living, and that the converse would also be true. The number 
of farms having an enterprise and the value of sales were therefore 
selected as appropriate and easily measured indicators of the domi- 
nance of an enterprise in an area. The findings, however, demonstrate 
the limitations of this assumption. More newspaper space was devoted 
to information about beef cattle and farmers were more satisfied with 
beef cattle than with hogs in both western and central Kentucky, i.e., 
regardless of economic dominance. Even if the greater newspaper 
spacer devoted to bc^ef cattle reflected the relative supply of news copy 
for the two enterprises rather than the attitudes of the newspaper 
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editors, it seems likely that both among fanners and among at least 
some of the agencies that served them there were more favorable 
attitudes and values toward beef cattle as an enterprise than toward 
hogs, regardless of the donn'nance of the latter in econonnc terms. 
Thus, future research on enterprise donnnance should take into 
account the possibility of independent variability of the econonnc and 
cultural or attitudhial components of farmhig enterprise. 
^ Further questions that cannot be answered by this research were 
raised by the fact that newspapers devoted more space to information 
about beef cattle than hogs, yet farmers for whom beef cattle were 
important did not more often say that they gained useful information 
from newspapers but more often received useful information from 
radio and television. Radio and television are perhaps more sensitive 
than other media to enterprise dominance effects. Despite the attempt 
to focus on the informational utility of media messages, there is the 
possibility than beef cattle producers found radio and television more 
"helpfuP on other grounds, e.g., the gratification of expressive 
interests. Clearly, to evaluate adequately this finding, it will be neces- 
sary to obtain more detailed and specific information than was 
gathered here, both about the content of media messages and the 
particular types of hiformation found useful. 

In earlier studies of types of farmhig regions, the measurement of 
relative enteq)rise domhiance was not attempted in a precise sense; 
and, in other studies of industry dominance, such as hi mill towns, 
coal towns, or fishhig villages relative dominance is on an all-or-nothing 
basis. Moreover, only the specific effects of particular industries are 
studied. In the present case, it was assumed that the relative domi- 
nance of an enterprise in the order of magnitude of two to three or 
four times would be sufficient to produce measurable effects. The fact 
that enteq^rise-dominance effects were found with respect to only a 
few variables measured raises a question about this assumption. This 
is not to question the validity of the findings for the range in enterprise 
dominance measured, but it is possible that the relationship between 
enterprise dominance and various dependent variables may be curvi- 
linear rather than Ihiear. In other words, the research does not answer 
the question whether more significant effects might be found for these 
variables given a larger magnitude of enterprise dominance, i.e., above 
a critical threshold. 

Consequently, this discussion of problems and issues, many of 
which have arisen in the course of the research, points up the fact 
that in many respects this attempt to measure and assess the effects 
of enterprise dominance must be considered exploratory in nature. As 
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sucli, tlie value of the research is less in conclusions reached than in 
the clarification of certain conceptual and methodological prol)leu)s 
encountered, which should henefit future studies of enterprise domi- 
nance. 

APPENDIX A. RESEARCH STRATEGY 

The three hypotheses which concern the relationship between 
enterprise dominance and communication structure, the farmers tech- 
nical conipetc^nce, and his satisfactions affirm a relationship between 
the dominaixre of a particular enterprise to some other particular 
enterprise and its effects on specific variables. This is consistent with 
the approach used in the early studies of types of farming regions 
designed to describe variation in rural life in the United States. Differ- 
ences in the ways of life of a rural people were ascribed to the domi- 
nam type of farming-cotton, wheat, dairying, corn and livestock, etc. 
-in each region. Not only was a particular enterprise considered as 
dominant relative to particular other enterprises in each region but 
also the relation.ships with various a.spects of rural life were specific 
to the particular dominant and subordinate enterprises in each case. 
An.example is what is described in the Corn Belt as the .specific donih 
nance of a corn and livestock type of farming (by comparison to the 
specific dominance of a "wheat," or "dairying" type of farming). 

However, there may be also a general dimension of enterprise 
dominance. It may be, for example, that the relation.ship between 
enterprise dominance and communication structure not only holds 
where tobacco is dominant relative to cotton, or corn relative to soy. 
beans, but is true also regardless of the particular enterprise. The 
dimension of general enterprise dominance is conceptually and ana- 
lytically distinct from the specific dominance associated with relation- 
.ships between particular enterprises. Thus, variation in the dependent 
variable, e.g., communication structure, technological competence, or 
farmers sati.sfactions, can be regarded as a function of the effects of 
either general or specific enterprise dominance, or both. 

These considerations suggest, for example, that to test the hypo- 
theses of enterprise dominance one should select similar types of 
farming for study, such as beef cattle and sheep, or corn and soybeans, 
cotton and soybeans, or beef cattle and hogs. These patterns of agri- 
cultural enterprise are important components of the total agricultural 
enterprise in broad areas of the country, and there is broad similarity 
of the paired enterprises, although of course they differ in manv 
details. 

Because no two enterprises are identical, the possibility of an inter- 
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action effect on social structure exists unless it can be controlled or 
cancelled out by examining tbe relationship between each enterprise 
and social structure under l)otli dominance and sul)ordinatc conditions, 
i.e., when the particular enterprise is dominant as well as when it is 
subordinate. Thus the preferred research design is described in Fig. 1. 



Independent 
Varia!;le.s 



nyix)thetieal 
Relationsliip 
of De|X)ndent 
Varial)le.s 



Knterpriso X is 
very mueh more 
im|x>r(ant than 
y in the area 



Soelal strueturc 
as.soeiated with 
enterprise X i.s 
niueh Iwtter de* 
veloped than 
eoniparable 
.strueture for V 



FCnterpriscs X and V 
are relatively 
equal in iinportnnee 
in the area 



Soeial struetures 
as.soeiated with 
enterprises X nnd 
Y are :dx)ut 
equally well 
developed 



Enterprise V 
Is very niueh 
more ini{)ortant 
than X in the 
arcn 



Social struet- 
ure assoeiated 
with enterprise 
V is mue^ Ijctter 
develojKid than 
eonipa rahle 
strueture for X 



Fig* 1. — ReUHve importance in an area of Enterprises X and Y and social 
structure. 

Given tbe foregoing minimum conditions, the research design per- 
nu'ts assessment of three types of enterprise-dominance effects. First, 
comparison of the effects (or relationsliips) on the dependent vari- 
al)le(s) under each of the dominance conditions permits assessment 
of the presence of a .specific cnierpme-dominancc effect. For example, 
if beef cattle farmers in the area with beef cattle dominant are more 
c-ompetent than hog producers and the reverse exists in some degree 
where hogs are dominant, it indicates a specific enterprise-dominance 
effect of each enterprise on technological competence. Second, com- 
parison of the effects under both conditions of enterprise dominance 
with the effects where both enterprises are equal permits assessment 
of the genera} enterprise-dominance effect. For example, if regardless 
of what enterprise is dominant (or subordinate), the farmers in an 
area where some enterprise is dominant are on tlie average more (or 
less) competent tlian in the area where both enterprises are equal, one 
iiiay conclude that there is a general enterprise-dominance effect. 
Finally, in regard to our findings, there is a possibility that the structure 
of communications, tbe level of teehnologjcal competence, or satisfac- 
tion of farmers may be greater with respect to enterprise X, regardless 
of whether enterprise X is dominant, equal, or subordinate to enter- 
prise Y. Such a finding would indicate that the particular enterprise 
has effects on the variables in question which are unrelated to enter- 
prise dominance as measured but is perhaps related to dominance of 
the enterprise on other dimensions. 
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APPENDIX B. COMMERCIAL FARMING ORIENTATION SCORE 

In economic terms commercial farming-disposal of prodiiclion 
through tlie market mechanism-is commonly contrasted to subsistence 
fanning, which is production primarily for familial needs. lixcept 
under spc»cial conditions a commercial farm had l)cen defined (1959) 
•as any farm with a value of sales from agricultural products of $2.5(K) 
or more.** But commercial farnu'ng involves a pattern of related 
activities which can be viewed in a means-ends framework. In pro- 
cessual tenns there is a flow of inputs of credit or capital, labor, 
technical knowledge, market information, and physie-al goods and their 
allocation through managerial decisions* Also, there is a flow of out- 
puts of farm products, farm experience and the like. From this stand- 
point, a commercial farming orientation may be defined as a favoral)le 
attitude toward the flow of these typos of inputs and outputs* Accord- 
ingly, the following items were developed and were included in the 
schedule. 

1. As a general ruk% do you think that a farnjor is better ofl relying 
mainly on the c.xperienee he has acquired while fanuinj»'; or do 
you think that in addition to relying on his experience a farmer 
should he trying as much as he can to learn nmderu ways of faruung? 
a) Hely only on experience 

h) Both: How hard should he be trying lo learn of new ways 

f of farnn'ng? 

Very hard 

Fairly hard 

' Xot so hard 

• Don't know 

c) Hard to say 

2. With farming the way it is nowadays, do you think that the best 
long-run policy for a young farmer raising beef cattle and hogs is to 
borrow money to increase the number of -his livestock, or to stay out 
of debt as nmch as possible and expand l>\' keeping back- his own 
heifers and gilts? 

a ) Borrow money 

b) Avoid debt and save stock 

c) Hard to say 

d) Don*t know 

3. Do you think that the differcncv between successful farmers and 
unsuccessful farmers is mainly in how hard they work» or mainly in 
how much time they si^end planning their farming operation? 

a) Hard work 

b) Time spent planning 

e) Don't know 

d) Hard to say 

4. Do you agree or disagree with this statement: Even for farmers who 
can afford new e(iuipment, insecticides, etc., most new things in 
farnn'ng cost more than theyVc worth? 
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a) ARrce 

1)) Disagree 

c) Hard to jay 

(1) Don't know 

5. Do you think it is necessary to keej) records' of the things you do? 

a) Necessary 

h) Unnecessary 

e) Hard to say 

d) Don't know 

Considering the (h'ffereat things that a farmer can go into, (hi you 
think that farnu'rs are generally better off concentrating on just two 
or possihly three things or ih you think that he .shoukl try to 
produce many different thimrs? 

:0 Shoidd I iave many things 

General fanning 

^ Spcciah'ze or have two major enterprises 

(J Hard to say 

In analyzing the items, responses were grouped and weighted as 
follows: 

K Attitude Toward Knowledge: experience vs. new technology 
0 Evperientv (udy; Doth: not so hard, hard to say, don't know 
J Both: fairly hard 
'2 Doth: very hard 

2. Attitude Toward Credit: borrow vs. save 

0 Avoid debt an<l save 

1 Hard to .say, borrow with e.xtreme caution, don't know 
'2 Borrow nu)ney 

^. Attitude Toward Management: work vs. planning 

0 Hard work, hard to say, both arc important, don't know 

1 Time .spent phuming, management 

4. Attitn(ie Toward Cost of New Technology 

0 Agree 

1 Hard to say, di.sagree, don't know 

5. Attitude Toward Use of Records 

0 Unnceessary, liard to say, (h)n*t know 

1 N'ecessary 

6. Attitude Toward SpetiahVation in Farming 

0 Sliould have many things, general f.irnnng 

1 Hard to say, should concentrate, specialize or have a couple of 
enterprises 
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To derive a score with a range from 0 to 100, the actual score for 
each farmer was divided by the total possible score (eight, if all 
questions were answered) and the decimal fraction- was multiplied l)y 
100. Internal consistency of the score was an.'ilyzet " 
item to total correlations, which were fo-.nd to be 




